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Start Now to Have a Good Permanent Pasture 

















PURE-BRED SHORTHORNS ON PLEASANT VALLEY STOCK 


FARM. H. C. LOOKABAUGH, PROPRIETOR, WATONGA, OKLAHOMA 











E'VE said it before and we repeat it here, that no man can | 
really do the best of farming without a good permanent pasture. 
Some livestock are a necessity on every farm, and no livestock 

can be kept most economically unless there is plenty of pasturage. 
Spring is the season for planning and making good permanent pas- 
tures, and the wise farmer will see to it that this problem gets his im- 
The correct location of the pasture is of import- 
ance, and as a rule this should be adjoining the barnyard, in easy 
Its area, of course, must be determined 


mediate attention. 


access of all the farm animals. 
by the number and kind of livestock kept. 

In 90 per cent of all the Cotton Belt we 
believe the basis of the permanent pasture 
should be Bermuda grass. It is adapted to 
a very wide range of soil and climatic con- 
ditions, loves hot weather, and is nutritious. 
The turf may be planted at nearly any time, 
though for best results we would plant from 
April to June. Seed may be used for plant- 
ing where the turf is not easily obtainable, 
As a summer-growing complement to Ber- 
muda, lespedeza should have a place in every 
Southern pasture. Though an annual, it 
reseeds itself each fall and thus is per- 
manent. 

Then to furnish winter and early spring 
grazing bur and white clover should be 
sowed on the Bermuda. White clover is a 
perennial and bur clover, though an annual, 
reseeds itself when once started. A com- 
bination of these four grazing plants will, 
we believe, be found suited to a wider range 








other. 


pasture, rightly 


returns will be. 





of conditions and havea greater adaptation to our needs than-any 


In establishing a pasture let us not ever forget, either, that the bet- 
ter treatment we give it the greater returns it will give us. 
hillside is not a pasture, nor is a woods with a fence around it. 
handled, isa place for growing crops of grasses and 
clovers, and the better our methods in pasture-making the greater the 
Dressings of ground limestone, one or two tons per 
acre, will be found profitable on most of our pastures, as will 500 to 
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1000 pounds per acre of ground phosphate 
rock once every three or four years. 

Even more profitable will it be to see to 
it that our pastures are growing grasses and 
clovers instead of weeds and bushes. The 
successful cotton farmer does not let weeds 
over-run his crop; why should he let weeds, 
briers and bushes take his pasture? For the 
larger grubs and bushes a grubbing hoe or 
mattock, persistently used, will be effective; 
for the smaller obnoxious weeds, the mow- 
ing machine is an excellent remedy. Don’t 
ever let the weeds go to seed, and the pas- 
ture will soon be free of them. 

Why not start now to have a good pas- 
ture, and start right by having it properly 
located, seeded to the proper grasses and |} 
clovers, and then give it good treatment }} 
once it is made? A really good pasture 
will pay handsome dividends, and no suc- 
cessful Southern farm can afford to be with- 


out one. 
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Orange, N. J., March 1, 1916 
Dear Mrs, Dairywoman:— 


The bearer of good news is always welcome; and -.ave some very 
good news for farin women. We've a new separator at our house and 
it’s a wonder. 


One splendid feature of this new invention which must have been 
planned with the comfort of the dairy woman in mind is the knee-high 
supply can. This does away with the hard, high lift no woman should 
be asked to endure day after-day. It’s only a few inches to lift anda tilt 
of the pail, even for a small boy. This is one item of good news. 


Cleanliness is the beginning, middle, and end of good dairy work. 
You know how quickly the separator shows the effect of any slight 
letting up in this direction. With dishes to wash three times a day, 
cooking utensils, calf pails, milk pails, etc., a big pile of separator disks 
is just about the “last straw”, isn’t it? But with our new Sharples there 
are only three pieces to clean, not one heavy, bulky, or fussy. This is 
the second piece of good news, 


Formerly, a slight slowing of speed in turning the handle of the 
Separator meant a loss of cream—and money. One’s attention had to be 
strictly on turning the crank at an unvarying high speed, which was 
trying to both mind and strength. My third and best piece of good 


news is that 
THE NEW 


p+ 


Separator draws up into the bow! just the right amount of milk—always 
in proportion to the separating force. If you feel out of sorts, you may 
turn slowly ard the bowl will drink up just enough mi'k for clean 
skimming and no more. If you feel spry and want to get thro: zh to sew, 
to trim a hat, or to visit a neighbor, turn as fast as you please and the 
bowl will take up proportionally more milk, yet the cream will be of the 
same thickness. Smooth, even cream, such as the Suction-feed gives 
you makes quality butter that brings top prices. 


The separator has only one thing to do 
while you have many tasks. The separator 
has always been a tyrant which insisted on 
being turned at regulation speed, whether 
you were well or ill, worried or happy, rested 


Separator meets your moods, Its speed is 


your speed and yet, it gets all the cream all 
the time. 


Why don’t you drop a postal to the 
Sharples people for their new book? Then, 
you can show your husband that this new ins 
vention will be a money saver for him as well 
as a labor saver for you. 


Yours truly, 
A Dairywoman 


What this farm woman says in her letter 
is absolutely true. There are many other 
pieces of g od news in our new book, “Velvet” 
for Dairymen, which fully describes this 
wonderful separator. Send for your copy to. The bowl is easy to wash, 


day. Address Dept 124 There yo yd ica 


The Sharpies Separator Co. 
Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester ° ° ° Pennsylvania 


“Good News for Farm Women” 


Power for Forty Farms 
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T VENTY Titan engines of all sizes, all kero- 


sene burners, were lined up in front of the 
I H C dealer’s store at Litchfield, Minn., one day last 
summer. That day their new owners took them out 
to supply good, reliable power on twenty farms. A few months 
later Litchfield saw twenty more farmers take Titan engines out 
to their farms. ; . 

Two big I HC engine delivery days in that town last year. In 
many hundreds of towns you will find this same popularity of 
1H C Mogul and Titan engines—the best farm power—Grand 
Prize winners at San Francisco. : 

You must have an engine—then buy an International Harvester 
engine—Mogul or Titan. It will keep down your fuel and repair 
bills, deliver the most power with least trouble, and save you 
more hard work than you can realize now. | 

International Harvester engines are made in all approved styles, 
sizes from 1 to 50-horse power, operating on low as well as high- 
grade fuels. Some local dealer near you handles Mogul or Titan 
engines. If you don’t know him, drop us a line. We ll send 
ou full information, and make it easy for you to get the best 

engine made. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incornorated) 


Tha t B rid g e iN Za f 
ra! . 


Must Go! 


We 
The “Safety First’ idea rules the country today. The public 
is demanding that the highways be made as safe as the rail- 
roads and traction lines. Wooden bridges must give way to 


“ARIMCO contsateo CULVERTS 


These culverts are not only absolutely safe but moderate in 
first cost, inexpensive of installation and entirely free from 
up-keep costs. The fact that they are made of ‘‘ARMCO” 
IRON insures uncqualled rust resistance and life-time service. 
Specify “‘Armco”’ (American Ingot) Iron and insist on seeing the Triangle 
Trade-Mark on every section. This is your assurance that your taxes are 
being spent for the public benefit. 


For full information on “Armco” Iron Culverts, Flumes, Sheets, Roof- 
ing and Formed Products, write the manufacturer in your vicinity, or 


ARMCO IRON CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SAAS, 
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Chicago San Francisco Portiand Toronto HAND POWER Ceres 


Fe ah W. J. FITZPATRICK 

Land clearing an ig aig Stump Puller Box 19 62 Fifth Street 
SaEBREBEHBRBHRRBBHEHERSBBHRHBES a hg San Francisco, Calif 
meme ee 


led clean with » Works on any land. ‘ Operated by hand! No horses; 
Light Runnin this wonderful a no digging. Made of forged Krupp steel—guaranteed. 
,, ‘THE AICI Co z “ machine. ye Adopted and used by U.S. Government officials and many states. 
atl berzahn THE Dah Maha ks - A Send fi REE illustrated book on Land Clearing and specialoffer. 
is known ev S great ca j ee, ate al . ; ; 
aah ; : *S > os es 
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simplicity, strength and durability, its 
can't clog and safety features, its abso- 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. It 
stands the test of hardest work. Guaranteed to do more 
and better work on less power than any other ensilage cut- 
teron the market. Write for catalog and proof. —_ 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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Weight of Corn in Shuck 


N. Alabama reader wishes to know 
the weight of a bushel of ear corn 
with the shucks on. 

In those states where the weight of 
a bushel of corn has been established 
by law, 56 pounds for shelled corn and 
70 pounds for corn on the ear, with- 
out the shucks, are the general stand- 
ards. Mississippi makes the bushel 
of ear corn weigh 72 pounds and Ohio 
68 pounds, while some others, Indiana 
and Kentucky, make the weight 68 
pounds after a certain date after the 
season of its growth. 

-We know of no standard having 
been fixed for ear corn with the 
shucks on, except that of custom. The 
custom of leaving the shucks on corn 
when harvested is, so far as we know, 
peculiar to the Southern states. 
Sometimes parts. of the shucks are re- 
moved, but more generally the entire 
shuck is pulled and stored on the ear. 

If 70 pounds is the correct weight 
for a bushel of ear corn, without the 
shucks, then probably a bushel with 
the shucks will weigh from 73 pounds 
to 75 pounds. But in the South, where 
corn is dry and the prolific or small 
ear varieties are used, 70 pounds of 
ears will shell out more than a bushel. 
The custom in many sections is to al- 
low 72 pounds for a bushel of corn 
with the shucks on. This is perhaps 
not far from correct, with good, dry 
corn, but for average conditions, if 70 
pounds of ears without the shucks 
make a bushel, it seems that 74 
pounds of ears with the shucks on 
would be more nearly correct for the 
shucks will probably weigh four 
pounds per bushel of ears. 





Feeding the Brood Sow 


VIRGINIA reader has two brood 

sows that will farrow in April 
and must be kept in a dry lot. He 
wishes to use corn as far as possible 
in feeding them, but will supplement 
the corn with wheat bran, shorts and 
tankage as far as necessary. He wish- 
es to know how he should feed them 
before and after farrowing. 

The cheapest feeds for these sows 
up to time of farrowing will be corn 
and tankage, about 1 part of tankage 
to 10 of corn. They should be fed 
enough of this mixture to keep them 
growing nicely. Probably a week be- 
fore farrowing the mixture should be 
8 parts of corn, 2 of wheat bran and 1 
of tankage. 

At the Iowa Experiment Station a 
ration of corn and tankage was found 
not only the cheapest, but also the 
best for brood sows while carrying 
their young. 

These sows should not be kept in a 
small pen or lot, but should be where 
they will take plenty of exercise. 
When the pigs are farrowed a mix- 
ture of 8 parts of corn, 8 parts shorts, 
2 parts wheat bran and 1 part of 
tankage may be used, or either the 
wheat bran or the tankage may be 
omitted. Very little feed should be 
civen when the pigs are young and 
it should be so slowly increased that 
a full ration will not be reached until 
the pigs are approaching three weeks 
of age. For the first day after far- 
rowing water alone is sufficient. On 
the second about one-fourth of a 
moderate feed should be given and 
then, as stated, only slowly and grad- 
ually increased. 

We are asked to state how much 
feed should be given. This no one 
can do, and the feeder who depends 
on some one at a distance to tell him 
how much to feed is not very likely 
‘to be successful. A brood sow before 


farrowing should be fed enough to 
keep her growing, and one suckling a 
litter of pigs should get all she will 
eat after the pigs are three weeks 
old. How much this will be will vary, 
but of such feeds as those mentioned 
a 200-pound sow should consume from 
3 pounds to 5 pounds daily before far- 
rowing and probably from 6 pounds to 
8 pounds daily after farrowing, ac- 
cording to her qualities as a suckler 
and the number of pigs she is feeding. 
Brood sows should not be kept in a 
small dry lot except for a few days 
after farrowing and if they can have 
green feed, it will always be better. 





Cheapest Feed for Hogs 


CORRESPONDENT wants to 
know, “which will be the cheaper 
feed for hogs, digester tankage ana- 
lyzing 60 per cent crude protein and 
8 per cent fat, at $2.40 per hundred 
pounds, or shipstuff analyzing 15 per 
cent protein-and 4 per cent fat, at 
$1.30 a hundred pounds?” 
The term “shipstuff” is a little in- 
definite, for it is used to designate 


shorts or wheat middlings and also, 


sometimes, for corn and other mixed 
mill products. We shall assume that 
wheat middlings or shorts is meant, 
and in that case the statement of the 
analysis above is not quite fair to the 
shipstuff; for it also contains 62.4 per 
cent of carbohydrates, which is valu- 
able as a hog feed. 

It is impossible to compare unlike 
things, hence these two feeds cannot 
be compared. If our correspondent 
intends feeding one of these two 
feeds alone, shorts will be the cheaper 
at any price; for he cannot feed tank- 
age alone to hogs without injury to 
the hogs, while shorts make a good 
feed for hogs. 

If corn is available and he wishes 
tankage or shorts to give variety and 
balance to the ration, then the tank- 
age is cheaper than the shorts for 
this purpose. 

Corn 6 to 8 parts and tankage 1 
part, or corn 4 parts, shorts 4 parts 
and tankage 1 part, will make a fair 
ration for hogs. 

This so-called “shipstuff” is proba- 
bly worth about 10 per cent more 
than corn for hog feeding, and wheth- 
er it will be profitable to buy it at the 
price quoted depends on the price of 
corn. 





Giving Nux Vomica to Farm Animals 


UX vomica is a good vegetable 

tonic for man or beast. Nux 
vomica and strychnine, which is ex- 
tracted from nux vomica, are recog- 
nized as among the best nerve stimu- 
lants and tonics. A correspondent 
writes that he sees nux vomica re- 
commended by one person in “half- 
teaspoonful” doses, and by another in 
“ounce” doses, and by still another in 
“dram” doses. 

The differences may be due to the 
different preparations used. Powder- 
ed nux vomica, fluid extract of nux 
vomica, and tincture of nux vomica 
are all used by veterinarians. Possi- 
bly the best of these for use with live- 
stock is the fluid extract, because it is 
more concentrated and may be given 
in much smaller doses and with less 
trouble than either the tincture or 
powdered drug. 

The powdered “nuts” or “seeds” are 
more commonly used by farmers and 
are probably about as good, espec- 
ially as a stimulant and tonic of the 
digestive system and to increase the 
appetite. 

The usual dose of the powdered nux 
vomica for horses is from % dram to 


1 dram, for cattle from 1 to 2 drams. 
Pigs and sheep take from 1-6 to 4% as 
much as a horse. The fluid extract 
may be given in from. % fluid dram 
to 1 fluid dram doses. The tincture 
should be given in doses of from % 
ounce to 1 ounce, as it is only about 
one-eighth the strength of the fluid 
extract. 

It is never advisable to give the 
dose of a medicine by teaspoonful or 
tablespoonful unless the medicine is 
highly diluted or one requiring a 
large quantity to make the proper 
dose. With more concentrated med- 
icines the variations in the size of 
spoons make them too inaccurate 
measures for giving medicine. Medi- 
cine glasses graduated accurately 
may be had for a trifle and should be 
kept in every household. 

When a more accurate measure is 
not to be had it is well to know that 


1 Teaspoonful equals 1 fluid dram, approxi- 
mately; 

1. Tablespoonful equals 4 fluid drams, or one- 
half ounce; 

2 Tablespoonfuls equal 1 fluid ounce, 





Duroc-Jerseys and Tamworths 


AN Arkansas correspondent wants 
to know which we consider the 
better breed of hogs for a Southern 
farm, Duroc-Jersey or Tamworth. 

These are both red in color and 
good breeds of hogs that will do well 
in the South, but here their similarity 
stops. The Duroc-Jersey is of the 
“lard” or fat-hog type, while the 
Tamworth is of the bacon or lean- 
meat type. The Duroc-Jersey is an 
American breed and its recent devel- 
opment being chiefly in the Corn Belt, 
the character of its feed and the ap- 
parent tendency of breeders have op- 
erated to produce a smooth, neat hog 
of medium size with the faculty of 
maturing at a younger age than was 
characteristic of the breed 20 or 25 
years ago. 

The Tamworth is an English breed 
and is a popular bacon breed in that 
country and Canada, where the meth- 
ods of feeding tend more to the pro- 
duction of lean meat. It must not be 
inferred, however, that the Tamworth 
does not do well under those condi- 
tions of feed and care which have de- 
veloped our American lard type 
breeds, like the Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China and Chester White. Owing to 
its color and bacon or lean-meat type, 
it would seem that the Tamworth 
ought to be popular in the South, 
where our cheapest and best feeds 
are the legumes and where a large 
part of the meat produced is eaten 
on the farm where grown. But the 
South also consumes a large amount 
of lard, and we have not yet broken 
the habit of making pork largely on 
corn, so that the Duroc-Jersey is 
probably a more popular breed in the 
South at this time than the Tam- 
worth, but we do not think the facts 
justify us in stating that it is a better 
breed for the Southern farmer. 

The truth is, you cannot compare 
unlike things, and the question, which 
is the better breed, depends almost 
entirely on the standard set, or the 
objects or desires of the farmer. 

Both are excellent breeds and both 
do well in the South. It is not a 
question of breeds which determines 
success in the hog business, but a 
question of management. A man can 
shut his eyes and take any of the 
standard breeds, like Berkshires, Po- 
land-Chinas, Duroc-Jersey, Tam- 
worth, Yorkshire and Chester White, 
and no-mistake will be made. It is a 
question of care and feed—the man— 
and not of breed. We do not need 
more or better breeds of hogs, but 
more and better hog men. Our cor- 
respondent can take either of these 
red breeds and make no mistake. If 
he has a fancy he can safely follow 
it. If he wants a lard type he should 
take the Duroc-Jersey and by proper 


care and feed he can produce good 
meat. If he. wants a bacon type, he 
should take the Tamworth and by 
suitable care and feed he can produce 
all the lard he needs and a good qual- 
ity of meat. 

If he is breeding hogs to sell for 
breeding purposes, then he should se- 
lect the breed for which there is the 
largest or most general demand in his 
territory. 





White Hogs in the South 
CORRESPONDENT in Mississip- 
pi takes us to task because we 

have not had more to say in favor of 
white hogs, particularly the O. L C.,, 
and says we should investigate the 
subject and defend the white hog 
against the charge that he is more 
subject to “sun-scald” than the black 
or red hog. 

We have had less to say about the 
white hog than we otherwise would, 
if it were not a well established fact 
that the Southern farmer does not 
generally look upon the white hog 
with favor. As a breeder we would 
rather breed what the public wants 
than undertake to convince the pub- 
lic that it should buy what we think 
it ought to want. Likewise as an 
Editor we think it more profitable to 
our readers to give them most in- 
formation about the breeds of hogs 
which are most numerous and which 
are most popular within this sec- 
tion. 

It may be readily granted that 
there are breeds of white hogs as 
good as any breed of black or red 
hogs, but we do not think-the white 
hogs any better than the blacks and 
red ones; therefore, we see no reas 
son why we should endeavor to in- 
duce our readers to take white hogs 
in preference to black and red hogs 
which they like better. 

As to the O. I. C. hog, it is an off- 
shoot from the Chester White breed. 
They have generally been so classed 
at the large fairs, and possibly this 
may account for our failure to refer 
more frequently to the O. I. C. in our 
columns. We have quite frequently 
discussed the Large Yorkshire, the 
Chester White, and the O. I. C. (Ohio 
Improved Chester) and all are excel- 
lent breeds of white hogs. 


Our subscriber says he has never 
seen “sun scald” on white hogs and 
doubts its occurence. He says also 
that we should investigate this sub- 
jest and correct the error if such it be, 

It is true that much of the Southern 
dislike for a white hog is based on 
error, and that much of the apparent 
difference is due to the fact that skin 
irritations of any sort and “sun scald” 
show much more plainly in a white 
hog than in a hog of another color; 
but there is no question but a white 
skin is more apt to “scald” from the 
sun than a black one. In the hog, 
however, we do not think this differ- 
ence of very great importance. White 
hogs properly kept and cared for will 
suffer no-inconvenience in the South. 
When neglected they will because of 
their white skin show the effect of 
this neglect more readily than a 
black skinned hog. This might be re- 
garded as an advantage rather than 
otherwise, and it may also be stated 
that there is no hog which presents 
as nice a looking carcass as a white 
one. 


In conclusion, while we think the 
prejudice of the South against the 
white hog is largely unjustified, wé 
do not think it wise or necessary for 
us to waste our energies trying to 
convince our readers that they should 


prefer the white hog. The black and. 


red are just as good (but not better), 
so why not let our readers gratify 
their preference? 





Save your papers and get a binder, 
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What Farmers Want to fneib || 





By W.F. MASSEY 











Sweet Potatoes for Northern Markets 


“*TD)LEASE tell me the best variety of 
sweet potatoes to grow for the 
Northern markets.” 

None of the Southern yam varieties 
suit the taste of the Northern mar- 
‘kets. The best for shipping North 
are Big Stem Jersey and Gold Skin. 





Neva Myss Peach 


HAT do you know about the 
Neva Myss peach. So far as 
we can see there is absolutely no 
difference getween Neva Myss, Early 
Wonder and the original Mayflower. 
What do you say?” 
The Neva Myss is simply the May- 
flower with a fancy name. This has 
been positively proved. 





Fumigating for Mites 

“T HAVE a small greenhouse and 
the plants are infested with little 
mites. How shall I get rid of them?” 
Get some tobacco stems and damp- 
en them slightly. Make a small fire 
on the floor of shavings or paper and 
place the tobacco stems on them to 
smoulder and burn, but never let 
them blaze. Let the house fill densely 
with the smoke. Repeat the fumiga- 
tion every 10 days to keep them down. 





Lime and Limestone 


“TT CAN buy ground limestone for 
$1.60 per ton delivered and burnt 

lime for 65 cents a barrel delivered. 

Which would be best to use?” 

At these prices I would certainly 
use the ground limestone liberally. 
You will need twice as much per acre 
as of the lime, but you can afford to 
use it at rate of two tons an acre or 
more. Lime or limestone is very 
largely a matter of cost, and where 
limestone is so cheap use it by all 
means and use it liberally. 





Reeds, Pecans and Soy Beans 


OW are the common reeds start- 

ed where none naturally grow? 
Have never seen that they make any 
seed. What are the best pecans? 
When is the time to sow soja beans? 
When is the time to sow soy beans?” 

There will be no difficulty in start- 
ing reeds on any moist land, by trans- 
planting pieces of the underground 
running stems that some call roots. 
The Van Deman and Stuart are as 
good as any pecans. The soja beans 
and soy beans are the same thing. 
Sow from May till July. 





Peas for Hay 


ast is best to mix with peas to 
make the best crop of hay?” 

The best mixture I have tried is 
equal parts of peas and soy beans. 
We grow these legumes for their high 
protein content, and the quality of 
the hay will be injured by mixing sor- 
ghum, corn or millet with peas. We 
can get plenty of the carbonaceous 
feeds with these by themselves, but 
we need the peas and beans to make 
the highest quality of hay, and any of 
the more carbonaceous plants will 
merely depreciate the feeding. value 
of the hay. 





Varieties of Fruits and Nuts 


ROM North Carolina: “What is 

the best grape for wine or grape 
juice? What are the best varieties 
of strawberries, raspberries and dew- 
berries? What are the best pecans?” 
If you were in eastern North Caro- 
lina I would say that the Scupper- 
nong is the best wine grape, but it 
will not ripen for wine in your sec- 
tion, For grape juice the Concord is 
generally used, and of this class of 
grapes the best wine grapes are Ives 
and Delaware. The best single va- 
riety of strawberries is the Ches- 


apeake. For the earliest, the Early 
Ozark. For a red raspberry, plant 
Cuthbert, and for black, Gregg. For 
dewberries for home use, plant Aus- 
tin, and for market, Lucretia. Van 
Deman and Stuart are as good as any 
pecans. 





Rather Unsafe Advice 


WRITER in an exchange tells of 

a crop of corn and a crop of oats 
grown on the same acre, the oats 
sowed in the fall after peas and no 
fertilizer used but 300 pounds of salt 
an acre, and it made 30 bushels of 
oats and a corn crop after, and the 
writer attributes it all to the salt. 

I would be willing to wager some- 
thing that if a part of the land had 
been left without the salt the crop 
would have been as good or better. 
And the writer winds up saying that 
“Sense and salt are all that is needed 
to growcrops.” But the poor peas got 
no credit, and the salt very probably 
had nothing to do with the yield. 
Dealers with refuse salt on hand are 


Fine Celery 


SUBSCRIBER in southeastern 

Virginia sends me a stalk of his 
celery. It is as fine as I have ever 
seen, solid and brittle and without 
the stringiness in most of the celery 
on the market. If our friend grows 
celery like this he should be able to 
make the crop very profitable, for 
most of the celery on the market is of 
the self-blanching varieties, and these 
are always inferior to the green sorts 
blanched in soil, I have never seen 
first-class celery made with the self- 
blanching sorts. Get French-grown 
seed of the Giant Pascal or other 
green sort and blanch it with soil and 
you will have good celery, and good 
celery is now so scarce on the mar- 
kets that any one producing a really 
good article like the stalk our friend 
sends can make it pay well. 





Climbing Plants 


‘“DLEASE give me the names of 

some rapid growing, climbing, an- 
nual vines. We want to cover an old 
porch, and must get roots or seed. 
Where can we get them?” 

You can grow the Moon flower 
from seed. This belongs to the morn- 
ing glory family, but blooms very 
large white flowers in the evening. 
It is a rapid grower and great bloom- 





OF THE 
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porch is part of a house. 


thought to the rest of the house. 
tection against insect pests. 
these latter days. 

children cry for it. 


and urban. 





THE PORCH THE MOST IMPORTANT PART 





case before the city building commissioner for decision hinges on the ques- 

tion whether a porch is part of a house. 
cial is to decide, involving an interpretation of the municipal building code. 
Technicalities aside, however, the question almost answers itself; of course a 
In the modern house it is likely to be about the 
most important part for six or seven months of the year. 

Part of a house? Ask an architect or a contractor. 
plans a comfortable residence for himself designs the kind of porch he deems 
suitable to his comfort and dignity and when that is done gives secondary 
The porch must be big enough to entertain 
on, big enough to eat on in reasonable weather; it must be screened for pro- 
If one wishes for comfort de luxe he may give 
his porch a fireplace and defy cool evenings to drive him inside. 

The sleeping porch, too, has edged its way into our social consciousness in , 
It is also a big part of the house. 


Statistics indicate a general lowering death rate among Americans, rural 
One wonders whether the advent of the ubiquitous porch has had 
an appreciable influence in bringing about this result. 
air owes some acknowledgment to this part of the house which lures men, 
women and children out of stuffy rooms and fills their lungs with fresh air. 
The porch knows no social caste; it is not a rich man’s privilege alone. 
humblest home may possess it and, in fact, usually does. 


HOUSE 


It is a technical point the offi- 


The modern man who 


Doctors prescribe and 


The gospel of fresh 


The 


More power to it. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








urging the farmers to buy, and in fact 
are selling a great deal, and-the con- 
centrated lye folks are trying to get 
the farmers to use their form of soda 
to make compost, and many thous- 
ands of pounds of the stuff are being 
sold to farmers who had rather take 
the word of the dealer than to consult 
their experiment station officers, who 
could save them from throwing their 
money away. 





A Young Orchard 


‘*T HAVE a young orchard which I 

have been cultivating two years 
in corn and potatoes. I wish to im- 
prove the soil, but have been told that 
clover would injure the trees. What 
would you advise. . 

I would never plant corn in a young 
orchard, as it smothers the trees too 
much and holds the land too late. The 
best thing for a young orchard is to 
plant it in some early, low-growing 
vegetable crop that will be off the 
land by July, for the cultivation of 
the trees should stop then and give 
wood a chance to ripen. Then sow an 
early variety of cowpeas and turn 
them under in September and sow the 
land in crimson clover. In spring 
turn under the clover for another 
vegetable crop like sweet potatoes or 


cantaloupes, and follow these with 
crimson clover again, and you will 
rapidly improve the soil and the 


growth of the trees. 





er. You can plant roots of the Ma- 
deira vine, and they, too, will soon 
cover the porch, and in the Cotton 
Belt section the roots can be left in 
the ground and will come again the 
next season. One of the prettiest 
climbers is the Cardinal Climber, a 
cross between the Cypress vine and 
scarlet morning glory. This is grown 
from seed where it is wanted to grow. 
It is covered all summer with bright 
scarlet flowers. Then the Cypress 
vine itself is a good climber and very 
pretty in foliage and bloom. You can 
get these from any of the leading 
seed houses. 





Potato Beetles and Watermelons 


‘*‘DLEASE tell how to destroy the 

potato bugs on Irish potatoes. I 
tried Paris green and killed the bugs 
and the potato tops too. Also tell 
me how to prepare a watermelon 
patch.” 

If you used pure dry Paris green 
there is no wonder that you damaged 
the vine. Paris gréen can be used 
safely, but is not so safe as lead ar- 
senate. One pounds of lead arsenate 
in 30 gallons of water can be used 
as a spray as soon as the oid beetles 
are seen crawling around and laying 
eggs. They do not eat much but do 


eat some, and every one of these kill- 
ed will mean hundreds prevented 
from hatching. Then if the young 


hatch out spray again and repeat it 
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several times as long as any remain 
alive. 

Our large growers of watermelons 
here prepare their patches in January 
and check of the land 8 by 8 feet and 
put a good peck of stable manure in 
each check and let it lie to rot till 
spring. Then they mix a handful of 
good fertilizer with the manure and 
make up the hills and plant in April. 
They thin to two good plants in a 
hill and scatter a tablespoon of ni- 
trate of soda around each hill and 
cultivate till vines are in the way. 
As the melons set they sow crimson 
clover over the whole patch for a 
winter cover. 





Growing Grapes 


ROM Alabama: “I am contempla- 
ting the growing of grapes for the 
market, and would like to have some 
advice as to the culture. Any infor- 
mation in regard to their cultivation, 
varieties, etc., will be appreciated.” 

Well grown and well packed grapes 
from your section should be made a 
paying enterprise, since you can put 
them in early. Do not attempt too 
many varieties. Use high, sandy soil 
and fertilize liberally. As to varie- 
ties to grow, the Niagara and Dela- 
ware will probably pay the best. The 
Niagara is the finest white grape, and 
the Delaware, though small in fruit 
and cluster, is of high quality and 
popular in the market. It is a red 
grape. Of black grapes, the Concord 
is the most popular. Some still plant 
the Champion, as it is early, but it is 
of such poor quality that when peo- 
ple buy it thinking it is Concord they 
get disgusted and want no more black 
grapes. For an early black grape 
Moore’s Early is better. 

Set the vines in rows 10 feet apart 
and. 8 feet in the rows. The first sea- 
son set a good stake to each vine and 
train up a single cane, pinching out 
all other growth. Keep well cultivat- 
ed and well fertilized during the sum- 
mer and encourage a strong growth 
of the cane. 

The second year make the perma- 
nent trellis. I prefer a modification 
of the Munson trellis, for horizontal 
training is better than the vertical. 
Set good stout posts of lasting wood 


midway between the vines in the 
rows and six feet above ground. 


Across the top of the posts bolt a 
piece of 2x4 scantling two and a half 
feet long, projecting equally on each 
side. Stretch a galvanized wire along 
the top of the posts, and two other 
lines of wire from the ends of the 
cross bar. This will give you three 
horizontal wires. Cut the canes to 
the height of the middle wire and 
train out two arms in opposite direct- 
ions along this central wire. These 
are to be the fruiting canes the fol- 
lowing year, and at the spring prun- 
ing are each shortened to four feet. 
The side shoots that bear the fruit 
hang over the outer wires and the 
fruit is underneath, sheltered from 
storms and the hot sun. During that 
summer train out two more arms 
from the top of the main cane to take 
the place of those fruiting, and at 
next pruning cut out the old arms and 
prune and tie out the new ones, and 
in this way constantly renew the 
arms. Clean cultivation and annual 
fertilization will be needed. 

Spray the vines every spring with 
Bordeaux mixture before the buds 
swell and again after the bloom is 
over to prevent rot. Pinch the tips of 
the side shoots after two or three 
bunches are set. The fruit is packed in 
four-pound baskets with covers for 
shipment. Special scissors are made 
for cutting the bunches. These scis- 
sors are made so that they cut the 
bunch and hold on to it and thus pre- 
vent rubbing the bloom off, as would 
be done by taking hold with the 
hands. In packing you should use 
special pains not to rub the grapes 
and soil the delicate bloom on them 
which makes them more attractive in 
the market. 





Pollyanna: The Glad Book, the_ story 
you've been waiting for,—don’t miss the op- 
ening chapters in this issue. 
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_ A few months ago there were no black-tread 
: Tires on the Market except Silvertown Cord Tires, 
which we alone manufacture, under exelusive patents. 

On January Ist there were no black-tread Tires on the market 
EXCEPT these same Silvertown Cord Tires (which we are not 
pa equipped to produce in half the quantity the market calls for), 
a — 


—Goodrich FABRIC Tires, —made from the self-same ‘“Bare- 
foot Rubber’’ as we have for two years been putting into the 
— Goodrich Silvertowns. 

ut,— 

Soon there will be not only a horde of ‘‘Near-Cord,’’ Thread- 
Fabrie ‘‘Cord,’’ and other IMITATION ‘‘Cord’’ Tires, but there 
dar se be the customary crop of ‘‘Black-Tread’’ FABRIC Tire 

itations. 


‘be message is written in the Spirit of Prophesy. — 


RUBBER’”’ Value lies not in its COLOR but in its 
composition. 

It lies in the especially devised Texture, Flexibility, Cling- 
quality, Stretch, Lightness and Resilience of that ‘‘Barefoot 
Rubber’’ which, through years of Research, WE developed to 
match the marvellous Flexibility, Resilience and Power-conserva- 
tion of our two-layer-Cord ‘‘Silvertown’’ Tires. 

Color alone would have been little help in making ‘‘Silver- 
town’’ Treads stand-up in the tremendous ENDURANCE Tests 
which the 100-Mile-per-hour-Races of 1915 provided. 

And Color alone,~~Black, White, Red, or Gray—can do little 
for the Consumer who buys a “‘Me-too’’ Black-Tread Tire, of imi- 
tated make, on the assumption that all Black-Tread Tires are likely 
to be made of same materials. 


Ts is to tell the People, that Goodrich ‘‘BAREFOOT- 
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Goodrich FABRIC Tires (as well as in Goodrich 

‘‘Silvertowns’’) is black only because we elected that 
color, primarily for distinction and association with our SILVER- 
TOWN CORD Tires. 

When, therefore, the usual crop of ‘‘ flattering ’’ Imitations “i 
sprouts upon the Market DON’T assume that OTHER Block- 
Tread Tires have in them the ““BAREFOOT-RUBBER”’ which 
made the enormous ENDURANCE of Silvertown Cord Tires 
possible in the 90 to 103 Mile-per-hour Races of 1914-15. 

No Tires on the Market, Size for Size, and Type for Type, 

are LARGER than Goodrich, and none more generously good, at 
any price. @ 
‘*Barefoot Rubber’’ is now made into Goodrich FABRIC 
Tires,—Goodrich ‘‘Silvertown Tires,’’—Goodrich Inner Tubes,— 
Goodrich Tguck Tires,— Goodrich Motor Cycle Tires,— Goodrich 
Bicycle Tires, —and Goodrich Rubber Boots, Overshoes, Soles 
and Heels. 

Get a sliver of it from your {nearest Goodrich Dealer or 
Branch. 

Note (by comparison), the reasonably-low Fair-List prices 
at which these best-possible Fabric Tires are being sold, on a 


BUSINESS basis. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH CoO. 
Akron, Ohio. 


™ 

. 10.40 
oe) «Bend Sizee...... pape 
BD & Bac cc cccccscacccccccessseses $15.45 
33 x 4..... Safety Fread....... $22.00 
34x 4....%- **Fair-Liet’’.....--. $22.40 
3G = Fe cccccce: coccccvcccccseces $31.60 
BE 2 Bec ccsccccccccccsccecccsecced $37.35! 
BE x Shar cccccccsccccescccveccecs $50.60 


te ‘BAREFOOT’ Tires 








Te marvellous ‘‘ Barefoot Rubber’’ now used in 
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Article No. 13 on ‘‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 





By B. L. MOSS 














AST week we discussed farm ma- 
L nures, how to save and use them; 
how saving and using them as 
we should will each year add hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to our 
wealth. This week we are going to 
talk about another kind of manure— 
green manures—and how the use of 
them, too, will make lands and farm- 
ers rich. 

Correctly defined, the term green 
manure means any crop planted and 
plowed under green for the purpose 
of soil improvement. Notice that this 
definition includes all crops so used, 
whether they be legumes (nitrogen- 
gatherers) or not. Thus a crop of rye 
grown during the winter and early 
spring and plowed under is a green 
manure, for, while when so used it 
neither adds to nor subtracts from 
the plant food in the soil, it does, be- 
cause of the humus-forming material 
supplied, render soluble and available 
plant food that may be in the soil, 
but locked up and of no use to plants. 
Rye, oats, wheat and barley are com- 
mon examples of non-leguminous or 
non-nitrogen-gathering green ma- 
nures. 

The best of all green manures, how- 
ever. are the legumes—those crops 
that have the power of drawing down 
and storing in our soils for future use 
some of the immense quantities of ni- 
trogen in all the air we breathe. The 
best and most familiar examples are 
cowpeas, velvet beans, soy beans, 
crimson clover, and vetch. All of 
these are fairly common in the South, 
are adapted to a wide range of soil 
conditions, and should form the basis 
for all our soil improvement work. 


ot 
Green Manures That Grow and 
Work in Winter 


HE leguminous green manure 

crops may be divided into win- 
ter-growing and summer-growing. Of 
the former, crimson clover and hairy 
vetch are by far the best examples, 
and are the crops, above all others, 
that we here in the South should 
grow during the fall, winter and early 
spring for soil improvement. We say 
this advisedly, for hundreds of experi- 
ments and experiences make it cer- 
tain that these crops are well suited 
to practically every well drained soil 
type in the Cotton Belt. 

How will these winter-growing 
green manure crops pay us? Let 
us see. 

In an experiment at the Alabama 
Experiment Station to determine the 
value of crimson clover as a fertilizer, 
Professor Duggar reports the fol- 
lowing results: 




















YIELD OF SORGHUM HAY PER ACRE 
GROWN AFTER CRIMSON CLOVER AND 
CRIMSON.CLOVER STUBBLE 

Increase 

: ; per acre 

Preceding Crop as aoe of : 
or: Sorghum ‘ er 
Fertilizer hay, Ibs. Lbs. Cent 

NYG Stump wlGpc nese ncckec 5525 a ss 

Crimson Clover Stubble 9750 4425 | 76 

Crimson Clover, entire 
PUM eccbi scab eccuad 10300 4775 86 
The above figures show that turn- 

ing under crimson clover in April 


nearly doubled the yield of sorghum 
hay following, and that turning un- 
der the crimson clover stubble re- 
sulted in an increase of 76 per cent in 
the crop of sorghum hay. 

In another and later experiment at 
the same station, the following re- 
sults were obtained with cotton: 


Preceding Crop Yield Per Acre 


MEECOCT ORG BUUUOIE: 6.5 60 6-60 k6-86 5-0-0 342 pounds 
ECCT CIGVOP SLBUVIC. 6:6.6:3:05:50 5 %-<0 456 pounds 
After clover, entire growth ..... 528 pounds 


In 1911 A. C. Harrington, a farmer 
near Montgomery, Ala., had about 25 
acres of cotton that made an average 
of 600 pounds seed cotton per acre. 
In the fall this field was planted to 
crimson clover, the crop being plowed 
under and again planted to cotton the 
following April. Despite the fact that 
less commercial fertilizers were used, 
the yield of seed cotton was between 
1,100 and 1,200 pounds per acre—prac- 
tically double the previous year. The 
writer saw Mr. Harrington’s crop 
both years, and vouches for the cor- 
rectness of these statements of yields. 

Why these great increases in yields ? 
Let us always remember that above 
each acre there are millions of pounds 
of nitrogen, worth 20 cents a pound 
as a fertilizer. Crimson clover, along 
with the other legumes, has the pow- 


er, by means of little bacteria or 
germs on the roots, to draw down 


this nitrogen. Accurate chemical an- 
alyses of crimson clover in full bloom 
have shown in the plants On one acre 
a total of from 75 to 150 pounds of 
nitrogen. Since on an average a 100- 
pound sack of cottonseed meal con- 
tains only about six pounds of nitro- 
gen, it is seen that in an acre of crim- 
son clover we have the fertilizing 
equivalent of from 12 to 25 sacks of 
cottonseed meal, or of from 500 to 
1,000 pounds of nitrate of soda. 
Hairy vetch, like crimson clover, 
grows in fall, winter and early spring, 
and is also equally valuable as a ni- 
trogen-gatherer. However, as a 
green manure, it, while supplying 
fully as much nitrogen, is inferior to 
crimson clover in that it is later in 
maturing, thus delaying the planting 
of the subsequent crop, and the seed 
are usually high-priced. For these 


reasons we prefer crimson clover as a 
green manure, though vetch is unsur- 
passed as an early hay crop. 


Summer-growing Green Man- 
ures 


OWPEAS, velvet beans and soy 
beans are the most popular of the 

summer-growing green manures. For 
a given weight of plants, these and 
crimson clover and vetch have about 
the same fertilizing value, though the 
amount or tonnage of growth per 
acre may differ considerably. Purely 
as a green manure crop, velvet beans 
will, anywhere in the Cotton Belt, 
probably produce more weight of 
vine growth than any other legume, 
winter or summer. The Alabama Sta- 
tion reports that the roots and vines 
from an acre of velvet beans showed 
in one instance a total of 213.9 pounds 
of nitrogen, or the equivalent of 
about 3,500 pounds of cottonseed 
meal. The following from the same 
station shows the value of velvet 
beans and cowpeas as fertilizers for 
oats. 
YIELD OF OATS AFTER VELVET BEANS, 

COWPEAS, CRAB GRASS AND MILLET 
Average after velvet beans, vine 

HUG BOGVOG ciosceivvssasrnccas 66,6 VUSKeEI 
Average after cowpeas, vine and 

it Serer ererer rere ee eee ee 
Average after crab 

millet stubble 





31.6 bushels 


8.4 bushels 


Here is an increase of 25.2 bushels 
due to velvet beans, or a value, reck- 
oning oats at 60 cents a bushel, of 
$15.12; and an increase of 23.2 bushels 
due to cowpeas, or a value of $13.92. 
It should be remembered, too, that 
these applications of green manures 
will have an effect on the succeeding 
crops for several years. We have no 
published results from the use of soy 
beans as a green manure, but it is 
probable that they have a value about 
equal to cowpeas. 


a 
When and How to Plow Under 
Green Manures 


HE best time to plow under any 

green manure crop is when it has 
attained its maximum growth. As a 
rule, this will be at about the time of 
full bloom. However, in order to has- 
ten the planting of the crop that is to 
follow, it is sometimes advisable to 
plow under a green crop before it at- 
tains its full growth. In such cases 
the proportion of nitrogen and vege- 
table matter sacrificed will of course 
depend on the difference between the 
growth already made and the proba- 
ble total growth or weight of matter 
at maturity. In the central South it 
is probably safe to say that by the 





set fire to mine. 


and plug away from morn till night. 





Let the Seed Bed Go 





Y neighbor's gone to lots of toil, to make.a seed bed of his soil; 

he disked the corn stulks all up fine, and laughed when I 
He’s fanned his oats and killed the smut, 
he’s got the cow yard gates all shut, to keep from tramping up the 
fields, for fear he won’t have bumper yields. 
work than not, his fields are like a garden plot; he’s worked and 
disked the soil so much, the seed will grow to beat the Dutch. 


_ It takes more work than it is worth, to plow and pulverize the 
earth; to smash up every clod and lump will keep a fellow on the 
jump. It’s hard on men and horses, too, to get out early in the dew, 
I never thought that it was 
right, to work the poor old horses so, I’d rather let my seed bed go. 
Suppose I should get larger crops; at harvest time the market drops, 
and I’ve got lots of grain to haul, with little profit in it all. If every 
one would do like me, and grow a little crop, by gee, the price would 
go clean out of sight; we’d count our profits up all night, we’d count 
the money o’er and o’er, and never need to work work no more. 

(Copyright, 1915, by The Prairie Farmer.) 


SONGS OF THE LAZY FARMER 





That fellow rather 
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first of April crimson clover contains 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
all the nitrogen it will contain when 
in full bloom. 

Before plowing under any green 
manure crop it should be thoroughly 
cut to pieces so that it may be thor- 
oughly mixed with the soil. A disk 
harrow run twice over the field, the 
second time at right angles to the 
first, is the best implement for doing 
this. Unless green vegetable matter 
is so cut to pieces and thoroughly 
mixed with the soil, “firing” of the 
following crop is apt to result, be- 
cause heavy masses of unrotted veg- 
etation may cut off the water supply. 
To this cause, also, we believe, may 
be ascribed practically all the cases 
of so-called “souring” of soils, when 
green manures are plowed under. 


‘ 


Green Manures vs. Livestock 
HEORETICALLY, green crops, in- 


stead of being plowed under, 
should be cut and fed to livestock and 
the manure returned to the land. In 
actual practice, this is by no means 
always the best policy. 

It is the duty, of course, of every 
farm to carry sufficient livestock to 
enable its business of crop produc- 
tion to be carried on most economnii- 
cally and efficiently; it is likewise the 
duty of every farm to supply these 
animals with all necessary feedstuffs. 
After this has been dbne, however, 
the greatest and most important job 
for the average farmer is to feed his 
soil and to feed it well—feed it till it 
is fat and rich. Theoretically, again, 
it is possible to do this with the nia- 
nure from livestock. But what per- 
centage of the farmers of the South 
have enough livestock to furnish suffi- 
cient manure to enrich all their land, 
or even one-half their land, or even 
one-fifth? They are few indeed. 

-On the other hand, a good crop of 
peas or beans or clover turned under 
green will have the fertilizing value 
of 10 tons of manure per acre. The 
clover has the great additional advan- 
tage of growing in the winter and 
very early spring, when the land 
would otherwise be idle and washing 
away. 

For these reasons, we hold that the 
rational use of green manures, par- 
ticularly the winter-growing nitro- 
gen-gatherers, is of tremendous eco- 
nomic importance to Southern farm- 
ers. We know of no quicker and 
cheaper way to double crop yields. 


EDon’t Burn Trash—Plow It Under 
N MAKING preparation for the 
plow, many farmers make a great 

mistake. There is more or less grass, 

weeds, corn stalks, cotton stalks and 
wheat stubble on the fields, and it is 
the practice with a large number of 
farmers to burn all such trash, in or- 
der to have it out of the way of the 
plow. All such vegetable matter has 
quite a value as fertilizer. Then, if 
plowed under, it will add quite a lot 

of humus to the soil. It takes quite a 

lot of humus in the soil to enable it to 

yield anything like a profitable crop, 
and then the more humus there is in 
the soil the more moisture it will con- 
tain. Not only this, but the decaying 
matter in the soil will cause other 
plant foods in the soil to become sol- 
uble, thereby making them available 
to the growing crops. 

It will be more profitable to plow 
under all the vegetable matter we can 
this spring, even if we do have some 





trouble with the plow becoming 
iT) = ” rf i s 

clogged” with grass. This can be ov- 
ercome by putting a good rolling 


coulter on the beam of the plow. 

Let us plan to put all the humus 
into the soil this year we can. It is 
just like putting money in the bank. 

Huntingdon, Tenn. FRED TATE. 





“Where are you taking the pigs?’ in- 


quired a surveyor of a Tennessee moun- 
taineer who was leisurely driving a herd of 
hogs. “Out to pasture ’em,”’ was the reply. 


“What for?’ . “To fatten ’em.” ‘That must 
be a pretty slow method,’’ remarked the 
Northerner, ‘Up where I live we pen them 
up and feed them on corn, It saves a lot of 
time.”’ ‘‘Yaas, I reckon it does,’’ drawled 
the mountaineer. “But what's time to a 
hawg?” 
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CHAPTER I 
Miss Polly 


ISS Polly Harrington entered her 

kitchen a little hurriedly this 
June morning. Miss Polly did not us- 
ually make hurried movements; she 
specially prided herself on her repose 
of manner. But to-day she was hur- 
rying—actually hurrying. ; 

Nancy, washing dishes at the sink, 
looked up in surprise. Nancy had 
been working in Miss Polly’s kitchen 
only two months, but already she 
knew that her mistress did not usu- 
ally hurry. 

“Nancy ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Nancy answered 
cheerfully, but she still continued 
wiping the pitcher in her hand. 

“Nancy,’—Miss Polly’s voice was 
very stern now—“when I’m talking to 
you, | wish you to stop your work and 
listen to what I have to say.” 

Nancy flushed miserably. She set 
the pitcher down at once, with the 
cloth still about it, thereby nearly tip- 
ping it over—which did not add to her 
composure. 

“Yes, ma’am; I will, ma’am,” she 
stammered, righting the pitcher, and 
turning hastily. “I was only keepin’ 
on with my work ’cause you specially 
told me this mornin’ ter hurry with 
my dishes, ye know.” 

Her mistress frowned. 

“That will do, Nancy. I did not ask 
for explanations. |] asked for your 
attention.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” Nancy stifled a sigh. 
She was wondering if ever in any 
way she could please this woman. 
Nancy had never “worked out” be- 
fore; but a sick mother suddenly wid- 
owed and left with three younger 
children besides Nancy herself, had 
forced the girl into doing something 
toward their support, and she had 
been so pleased when she found a 
place in the kitchen of the great 
house on the hill—Nancy had come 
from “The Corners,” six miles away, 
and she knew Miss Polly Harrington 
only as the mistress of the Old Har- 
rington homestead, and one of the 
wealthiest residents of the town. 
That was two months before. She 
knew Miss Polly now as a stern, se- 
vere-faced woman who frowned if a 
knife clattered to the floor, or if a 
door banged—but who never thought 
to smile even when knives and doors 
were still. 

“When you've finished your morn- 
ing work, Nancy,” Miss Polly was 
saying now, “you may clear the little 
room at the head of the stairs in the 
attic, and make up the cot bed. Sweep 
the room and clean it, of course, af- 
ter you clear out the trunks and 
boxes.” 

“Yes, ma’am. And where shall I put 
the things, please, that I take out?” 

“In the front attic.” Miss Polly hes- 
itated, then went on: “I suppose I 
may as well tell you now, Nancy. My 
niece, Miss Pollyanna Whittier, is 
coming to live with me. She is eleven 


years old, and will sleep in that 
room.” 
“A little girl—coming here, Miss 


Harrington? Oh, won’t that be nice!” 
cried Nancy, thinking of the sunshine 
her own little sisters made in the 
home at “The Corners.” 

“Nice? Well, that isn’t exactly the 
word I should use,” rejoined Miss 
Polly, stiffly. “However, I intend to 
make the best of it, of course. Tama 
good woman, I hope; and I know my 
duty.” 

Nancy colored hotly. 

“Of course, ma’am; it was only that 
I thought a little girl here might— 
might brighten things up—for you,” 
she faltered. 

“Thank you,” rejoined the lady dry- 


ly. “Il can’t say, however, that I see 
any immediate need for that.” 

“But, of course, you—you’d want 
her, your sister’s child,” ventured 
Nancy, vaguely feeling that somehow 
she must prepare a welcome for this 
lonely little stranger. 

Miss Polly lifted her chin haughti- 
ly. 

“Well, really, Nancy, just because I 
happened to have a sister who was 
silly enough to marry and bring un- 
necessary children into a world that 
was already quite full enough, I can’t 
see how I should particularly want to 
have the care of them myself. How- 
ever, as said before, | hope ] know my 
duty. See that you clean the corners, 
Nancy,” she finished sharply, as she 
left the room. 

“Yes, ma’am,” sighed Nancy, pick- 


* 


are going East very soon, and they 
would take her with them to Boston, 
and put her on the Beldingsville train. 
Of course you would be notified what 
day and train to expect Pollyanna on. 

“Hoping to hear favorably from 
you soon, I remain, 

“Respectfully yours, 
“Jeremiah O. White.” 

With a frown Miss Polly folded the 
letter and tucked it into its envelope. 
She had answered it the day before, 
and she had said she would take the 
child, of course. She hoped she knew 
her duty well enough for that !—disa- 
greeable as the task would be. 

As she sat now, with the letter in 
her hands, her thought went back to 
her sister, Jennie, who had been this 
child’s mother, and to the time wlhen 
Jennie, as a girl of twenty, had insist- 
ed upon marrying the young minister, 
in spite of her family’s remonstrances. 
There had been a man of wealth who 
had wanted her—and the family had 
much preferred him to the minister} 
but Jennie had not. The man of 
wealth had more years. as well as 
more money, to his credit, while the 
minister had only a young head full 
of youth’s ideals and enthusiasm, and 





concerning Pollyanna. 


best story written in years. 





YOU WILL LOVE POLLYANNA! 


i OLLYANNA: The Glad Book”—here’s the story you’ve been wait- 
ing for. The little girl who played the “Glad Game” and won 


her way into people’s hearts will win her way into yours. 
the sweetest, cleanest, best books ever written, is the popular verdict 


Don’t miss these opening chapters; don’t miss the joy of tripping 
along with Pollyanna as she, in her wonderful, inimitable way, scatters 
joy and sunshine all about her; don’t miss this, regarded by many as the 


One of 





ing up the half-dried pitcher—now so 
cold it must be rinsed again. 

In her own room, Miss Polly took 
out once more the letter which she 
had received two days before from 
the far-away Western town, and 
which had been so unpleasant a sur- 
prise to her. The letter was address- 
ed to Miss Polly Harrington, Beld- 





a heart full of love. Jennie had pre- 
ferred these—quite naturally, per- 
haps; so she had married the minis- 
ter, and had gone south with him asa 
home missionary’s wife. 

The break had come then. Miss 
Polly remembered it well, though she 
had been but a girl of fifteen, the 
youngest, at the time. The family had 























“ARE YOU MISS—POLLYANNA?” SHE FALTERED 


ingsville, Vermont; and it read as 


follows: 


“Dear Madam:—I regret to inform 
you that the Rev. John Whittier died 
two weeks ago, leaving one child, a 
girl eleven years old. He left practi- 
cally nothing else save a few books; 
for, as you doubtless know, he was 
the pastor of this small mission 
church, and had a very meagre sal- 
ary. 

“T believe he was your deceased sis- 
ter’s husband, but he gave me to un- 
derstand the families were not on the 
best of terms. He thought, however, 
that for your sister’s sake you might 
wish to take the child and bring her 
up among her own people in the East. 
Hence I am writing to you. 

“The little girl will be all ready to 
start by the time you get this letter; 
and if you can take her, we would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would 
write that she might come at once, as 
there is a man and his wife here who 


had little more to do with the mis- 
sionary’s wife. To be sure, Jennie her- 
self had written, for a time, and had 
named her last baby “Pollyanna” for 
her two sisters, Polly and Anna—the 
other babies had all died. This had 
been the last time that Jennie had 
written; and in a few years there had 
come the news of her death, told in 
a short, but heart-broken little note 
from the minister himself, dated at a 
little town in the West. 

Meanwhile, time had not stood still 
for the occupants of the great house 
on the hill. Miss Polly, looking out 
at the far-reaching valley below, 
thought of the changes those twenty- 
five years had brought to her. 

She was forty now, and quite alone 
in the world. Father, mother, sisters 
—all were dead. For years, now, she 
had been sole mistress of the house 
and of the thousands left her by her 
father. There were people who had 
openly pitied her lonely life, and who 


and closely shut lips. 
of course, that she was a good wo- 
man, and that she not only knew her 
duty, but had sufficient strength of 
character to perform it. 
anna !—what a ridiculous name! 


paying 
corners. 
when the vigor she put into her work 
was more of a relief to her feelings 
than it was an ardor to efface dirt— 
Nancy, in spite of her frightened sub- 
mission to her mistress, was no saint. 
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had urged her to have some friend or 
companion to live with her; but. she 
had not welcomed either their sympa- 
thy or their advice. She was not 
lonely, she said. 
herself. She 
now— 


She liked being by 
preferred quiet. But 


Miss Polly rose with frowning face 
She was glad, 


But—Polly- 





CHAPTER II 
Old Tom and Nancy 


N THE little 
swept and 


attic room 
scrubbed vigorously, 
particular attention to the 
There were times, indeed, 


Nancy 


“T—just—wish—I could—dig—out— 


the corners—of—her—soul!” she mut- 


tered jerkily, punctuating her words 
with murderous jabs of her pointed 


cleaning-stick. “There’s plenty of ‘em 


needs cleanin’ all right, all right! The 
idea of stickin’ that blessed child ’way 
off up here in this hot little room— 
with no fire in the winter, too; and all 
this big house ter pick and choose 
from! Unnecessary children, indeed! 
Humph!” snapped Nancy, wringing 
her rag so hard her fingers ached 
from the strain; “I guess it ain’t chil- 
dren what is most unnecessary just 
now, just now!” 

For some time she worked in sil- 
ence; then, her task finished, she 
looked about the bare little room in 
plain disgust. 

“Well, it’s done—my part, anyhow,” 
she sighed. “There ain’t no dirt here 
—and there’s mighty little else. Poor 
little soul!—a pretty place this is ter 
put a homesick, lonesome child into!” 
she finished, going out and closing the 
door with a bang. “Oh,” she ejacu- 
lated, biting her lip. Then, doggedly: 
“Well, I don’t care. I hope she did 
hear the bang—I do, I do!” 

In the garden that afternoon, Nan- 
cy found a few minutes in which to 
interview Old Tom, who had pulled 
the weeds and shovelled the paths 
about the place for uncounted years. 

“Mr. Tom,” began Nancy, throwing 
a quick glance over her shoulder to 
make sure she was unobserved; “did 
you know a little girl was comin’ here 
to live with Miss Polly?” 

“A—what?” demanded the old man, 
straightening his bent back with dif- 
ficulty. 

“A little 
Polly.” 

“Go on with yer jokin’,” scoffed un- 
believing Tom. “Why don’t yer tell 
me the sun is a-goin’ ter set in the 
east ter-morrer?” 

‘But it’s true. She told me so her- 
self,’ maintained Nancy. “It’s her 
niece; and she’s eleven years old.” 

The man’s jaw fell. 

“Sho !—I wonder, now,” he mutter- 
ed; then a tender light came into his 
faded eyes. “It ain’t— but it must be 
—Miss Jennie’s little gal! There 
wasn’t none of the rest of ’em mar- 
ried. Why, Nancy, it must be Miss 
Jennie’s little gal. Glory be ter 
praise! ter think of my old eyes a- 
seein’ this!” 

“Who was Miss Jennie?” 

“She was an angel straight out of 
Heaven,” breathed the man, fervent- 
ly; “but the old master and missus 
knew her as their oldest daughter. 
She was twenty when she married 
and went away from here long years 
ago. Her babies all died, I heard, ex- 
cept the last one; and that must be 
the one what’s a-comin’.” 

“She’s eleven years old.” 

“Ves, she might be,” nodded the old 
man, 

“And she’s goin’ ter sleep in the at- 
tic—more shame ter her!” scolded 
Nancy, with another glance over her 
shoulder toward the house behind 
her. : 

(Continued on page 21, this issue) 


girl—to live with Miss 
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Progressive Ideas From Progressive Farmers 








CHEAP CULTIVATION OF CORN 

Mr. Davis Tries the Section Harrow 
in Cultivating Corn, and Finds It a 
Great Labor and Money Saver 


AVING for the last few years 

kept an expense account of my 
corn crop, | saw the necessity of cut- 
ting down the cost. I| realized that 
the best opportunity for doing this 
was to be found in better and cheap- 
er methods of cultivation and land 
preparation. 

First | ran a disk lrarrow to cut up 
old cornstalks. The disking also made 
the ground pulverize more thoroughly 
when broken with a ten-inch turn- 
plow as deep as two horses could pull 
it. I followed immediately with a 
section (smoothing) harrow. Yet, 
even then, it had some clods that I 
feared would give me trouble. But 
fortunately a light rain came soon 
after I had planted the corn on almost 
level beds. As soon as it was dry 
enough I went over the ground with 
the section harrow, which destroyed 
nearly all of the clods. 

A few days later, while crossing the 
patch, I noticed here and there a 
sprout of corn peeping up. But that 
was not all I saw; the ground was 
almost blue with crabgrass. As soon 
as I saw the ground begin to form a 
thin crust, I hitched my team to the 
same harrow and harrowed every 
inch of surface, driving diagonally 
across the rows. This cultivation de- 
stroyed practically all the grass with- 
out at all injuring the pegs of corn. 
It needed no more cultivation until 
after the next rain. 

When the crust began to form, I 
ran the same harrow over it again, 
going this time diagonally across the 
rows but exactly across the former 
harrowing. At this cultivation I de- 
stroyed another coat of grass. 

That made three harrowings since 
the corn was planted. Perhaps some 
one may think that was a great deal 
of work. Maybe it was, but wait till 
I show you what I saved by it. Be- 
sidés, that, the horses were doing it— 
not me. Men sing of “the man with 
the hoe,” but I have a perfect horror 
of him, especially when I am he. 
Those three cultivations were done 
in two days, and the work was not 


hard. I had destroyed two stands of 
grass, given the corn three good 


workings, and prepared the soil for 
future economical cultivations. Prac- 
tically all grass seeds that were near 
enough the surface to germinate had 
done so and had been killed. 

The next working was with a two- 
horse cultivator with short sweeps 
run very shallow. The soil thrown 
into the row had no seeds in it. Fur- 
thermore, it buried the seeds under 
the row still deeper, thus preventing 
them from ever coming up. What 
grass did come up in the furrows was 
easily destroyed at the next culti- 
vation. 

When the corn was large enough to 
thin, I went over it with the hoe, cut- 
ting out the very few bunches of 
grass that had escaped the harrow 
and the last cultivation. Since I had 
to go over it anyway to thin it, I 
don’t suppose it took me more than 
a day longer to hoe the five acres 
than it would have taken to thin it 
only. 

Now as to what I saved. 

A neighbor planted in an adjoining 
field a patch of corn of equal size at 
the same time. He didn’t harrow the 
land just before nor after the corn 
came up. Consequently, when he 
came to cultivate it, the clods were so 
large and so many that he could not 
throw enough soil to the row to 
cover up the grass without covering 
up the corn. Although he could have 
then run his harrow over it without 
injuring the corn, yet it would have 
had no appreciable effect upon the 
solid mat of grass, 

When I saw the condition of his 


corn, it almost frightened me to think 


that mine might have been in the 
same fix if | had not done the har- 
rowing. 

My neighbor, after plowing his 
corn two or three times in vain at- 


tempts to destroy the grass, decided 
to hoe it out. He spent a week in 
hoeing about one-half of it. Then his 
cotton, which was in the same fix, de- 
manded his attention. He never did 
hoe the rest of the corn, but when 
the corn was large enough he wrap- 
ped the grass up with a turnplow. 

The result: He did more than twice 
as much work in its cultivation as I 
did in mine—most of it being done by 
“the man with the hoe”—and harvest- 
ed about half as much corn as I did. 

When my crop was harvested and 
the expense figured out, I was pleased 
to find that the cost of cultivating per 
bushel of corn was reduced almost 
one-half. 


To sum up:— 

Break land deep so as to hide all 
stalks and other litter out of 
of the harrow. ; 

Thoroughly pulverize the soil be- 
fore planting so as to have no clods 
in the way. 


reach 


Cultivate with horse-power, not 
man-power. 
Harrow the land before the corn 


comes up if possible, and as many 
times as is necessary after it comes 
up. Harrow at the right time—just 
as a thin crust begins to form. If you 
harrow sooner the harrow teeth 
merely make streaks without disturb- 
ing the surface, and if you wait too 
long the grass roots will be strong 
enough to hold when the crust is 
broken, and so live. Do not be afraid 
that the harrow will ruin the stand. 

Don’t cultivate so deeply as to bring 
more seeds near the surface. 

Finally, use implements that will 





(This week's “Success Talk for Farm 


man or beast in this or that sec- 
tion of America. But corn is the 
only one that is profitably grown 
in every state in the Union. No 
farmer can be said to be really 
prosperous, said an old farmer 
once, whose crop does not trans- 
port itself. Therefore, we convert 
our corn into hogs and cattle and 
Thanksgiving turkeys and Christ- 
mas roast-beef and New Year 
*possums. The high cost of living 
never troubles a man who has 
plenty of corn. He can put part 
of his crop into corn pones, a part 
into spareribs, and parch some of 
it and make it into what was call- 
ed Confederate coffee in the 
South when there was neither 
coffee from Brazil nor Postum 
from Battle Creek. 

I repeat that the man who has 
the corn is the King of the Uni- 
verse. You have read of Joseph. 
He thought he was rich when he 
paraded up the Great White Way 
in the Land of Canaan wearing 
his coat of many colors, and rath- 
er looking down on his brothers 
who wore jeans and overalls. 
They didn’t like his airs and his 


dreams and so they sold him into 
Nile. 
they die. 


Joseph forgave his brethren. 


which to store the surplus corn. 


the Nation’s sake. 





A MESSAGE TO CORN CLUB BOYS 


Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Greeting — This Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 





Boys''—a 


special greeting to the boys in 
corn club work—is by Hon. Josephus Daniels, formerly editor of the Raleigh News 
and Observer, and now Secretary of the United States Navy. Next week’s ‘‘Success 
Talk” will be by Dr. T. N. Carver, of Harvard University, perhaps the foremost 


American student of rural economics and sociology.] 


O THE Corn Club Boys: 
Everything good comes to the man who has the corn, for it is 


the universal staff of life for every part of the republic. 
buckwheat in Vermont, rice in Louisiana, wheat in the Dakotas, barley 
in Minnesota, and breakfast food in Grand Rapids, and other food for 


Daniels Sends a Felicitous 


We grow 











Egypt, and forgot all about him until he began to dream about corn 
and sheaves and to make a corner on corn in the fertile valley of the 
And then one day when the corn crop failed in the land of Jacob— 
and it failed because there were no boys’ corn clubs to make 155 bushels 
to the acre—these wicked brethren rushed off to Egypt to get corn lest 
They didn’t care anything about their long lost brother, but 
hunger made them cry out for corn. You know the rest of that illumi- 
nating Bible story, and how through corn the family was invited and 
For Joseph had the corn. 
how the land yielded seven years of plenty is not given us, but I have 
an idea that Joseph organized corn clubs in every part of the country 
—from the Great Lakes to the Ohio River, so to speak,—and for seven 
years these industrious boys worked energetically, and each year Joseph 
gave a medal to every boy in the corn club who produced 155 bushels 
to the acre, and the competition between the Egyptian boys grew so 
great that the land outdid itself and Joseph had to build new cribs in 


Anyhow, it is to you—the younger generation—that we must look in 
no small measure to furnish the leadership in the future, for our re- 
sources have extended more rapidly than the supply of trained leaders. 
In the work the corn clubs have already done you and others like you 
have demonstrated your capacity to lead; you have set standards 
below which others cannot afford to fall, either for their own or for 
Your leadership is needed not only in the field of 
research but also in the field of application of the results secured 
through research to agriculture, and especially in the relatively new 
undertaking of providing instruction in agriculture to the people on the 
farms who cannot attend schools and colleges. 





HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


The account of 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 








clean out a whole row or middle at 
a time across the field. 
JOHN H. DAVIS 
Ripley, Miss. 





Try Some Velvet Beans in Your Corn 
This Year 


HAVE been planting velvet beans 

for several years, have tried every 
kind 1 could get, but until the intro- 
duction of the Early Speckled, or 100- 
day bean as they are often termed, I 
had but little success making other 
than vines and immature beans. This 
of course caused the buying of seed 
each year. We have grown this early 
bean for the past two years, and a 
good crop has matured by October 1 
tO 15; 

This bean to do well must have 
something to climb on, therefore we 
plant them in corn, and every row of 
corn in the Cotton Belt should have 
velvet beans planted in it in 1916. 
Why? Because they do very little if 
any damage to the corn crop. They 
are one of the best soil building crops 
you can plant. They will make from 
10 to 25 bushels hulled beans per acre, 
1,000 to 2,500 pounds in the hull. They 
are easily gathered, costing about 20 
cents per hundred pounds to pick 
them, and they will remain in the field 
until January and be perfectly sound. 

Turned under in December, your 
hogs will root them in January and ° 
fatten as fast as you ever had them 
do on peanuts. As a ground feed mix- 
ed with a little corn, they make the 
best of feed for work stock, cows or 
any kind of farm animals. 

Summing up the crop from a finan- 
cial standpoint, I consider it equal to 
if not greater in value than the corn 
grown on the same land. 

Just a word about planting. Do not 
plant until the ground is warm. Seed 
planted in cold, wet ground will not 
germinate but rot very quickly. Again, 
do not plant too deep. It has been a 
custom here to plant when planting 
corn, and the earlier planting almost 
always gave a poor stand of beans, 
while beans from the same_ sack 
planted 15 to 20 days later gave al- 
most perfect stands. 

BE. Jj. HANCOCK: 


Greenville, Ala. 





Keep a Few Sheep, Says Mr. Davidson 
E WANT to ask the Southern 
farmers through the medium of 

The Progressive Farmer (the best 

paper published) why are there not 

more sheep on the Southern farms? 

There is not another animal that will 

show the clear profit that the sheep 

will, or its cousin, the Angora 
goat. There should be a small flock 
on every farm in the South. As glean- 
ers they will more than pay a good 
dividend on the investment, and the 
lamb crop pays another big dividend. 

Pray tell me what other kind of 
livestock will pay as great a profit. 
Hogs and cattle, properly handled are 
profitable, but they cannot compete 
with the sheep or goat. 

We were recently asked if sheep 
and goats are more profitable than 
any other class of livestock, why are 
they decreasing in numbers:each year. 
There is a very plausible reason for 
this decrease. The vast majority of 
sheep and goats in the United States 
are owned west of the Mississippi 
River in the western states, where 
there has been until recent years a 
vast public range. This range is rap- 
idly decreasing each year, and the 
flocks of sheep that were formerly 
numbered by the fifty thousand head 
are now numbered by ten thousand 
and less, and the number of sheep 
have already been reduced to the ex- 
tent that the War may close soon 
or continue long, but the prices of 
sheep and wool will remain good. 

H. C. DAVIDSON. 

Elbridge, Tenn. 


5 ad otey 
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Saturday, March 25, 1916] 
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ALL ROUND THE FARM 














ARE YOUR ANIMALS WELL FED 
AND WELL HOUSED? 


Put Yourself in Their Place, and They 
Will Probably Get Better Treat- 


ment 


OST people like to be warm in 

winter. They try to have fires 
and comfortable houses. Yet some of 
these people let their livestock stand 
unsheltered in wind and cold, snow 
and rain. How can they be so in- 
human? 

Most people like to eat. They would 
be uncomfortable and perhaps cross 
if they did not get their usual num- 
ber of good meals a day. Yet some 
of these people let their livestock all 
but starve. I have heard several say 
that they fed barely enough to keep 
their stock alive through the winter. 
Think of such cruelty! Think of be- 
ing not only hungry, but starving! 
The suffering when one is starving: is 
said to be very great. 

Stray. horses and cows have been 
about our premises a good deal this 
winter. A few hogs, too. There were 
two horses and two colts that almost 
tottered about. Probably the poor 
old horses will be put to work in the 
spring, looking like that, to make a 
crop. The colts were so stunted and 
thin, that they were stiff in their 
joints. They. walked like very old 
horses, 

The stray cows have been equally 
pathetic. There were two or three 
old cows that were practically skele- 
tons. There were two or three calves 
with large horns, but so small and 
stunted that they looked like two or 
three month old calves. They were 
stiff and drawn up, with little legs 
and rough unhealthy hair. It takes 
much food for young stock—and these 
were almost starved. 

It is shameful to know that through 
most of the South one can find stock 
like this. I see such stock in the 
yards of people I know and people I 
don’t know. I suppose that many of 
those who treat their stock so go to 
church and count themselves Chris- 
tians. I wonder how they can. 

Brother farmer, if you treat your 
stock like this, try eating bread crusts 
or potato peelings for one winter. 
Try letting the snow or sleet fall on 
you all day. Try lying down in either 
all night. Try living in a pen as your 
hogs do, without floor or roof, with 
the mud six inches deep. Try digging 
your food out of that mud. Would 
you like it? 

Put yourself in their place. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 

Ellendale, Tenn. 





ONE PREACHER’S CONSCIENCE 


He Is Tired of Saying, “The Lord 
Gave; The Lord Hath Taken 
Away,” When Defiance of God’s 
Laws Causes the Death 


DO not know how other preachers 

feel, but I for one am tired of hav- 
ing my conscience lash me for saying 
“The Lord gave; the Lord hath taken 
away!” when the truth is, the Lord 
gave and preventable disease, pre- 
ventable ignorance, preventable vio- 
lations of the laws of health, and 
careless exposure—these have taken 
away. 

Our people need to give more at- 
tention to the laws of health, the ef- 
fects of alcohol, and more attention 
also to the protection of our women 
from exposure in winter. 

As Isometimes see the faithful farm 
wife wading around in the mire about 
the barn—this mire meaning the 
waste of so much fertilizer which 
should be saved—and sometimes 
standing out on the cold ground at 
the washtub, I fear the wedded life of 
that home is to be ended too soon by 
pneumonia. 

Young men 


of The Progressive 


‘Farmer readers, let me warn you to 


never waste your money in 
careless living. Let- me give you a 
story of my short pastoral experi- 
ence. One of the happiest young wo- 


foolish, 


men I have ever seen made a profes- - 


sion of faith and joined. She was 
married not many months afterward 
—about Christmastime—and was bur- 
ied in March after a long illness of 
pneumonia. All that the faithful phy- 
sician and her family could do was 
done for her in her sickness but to 
no avail. I was told by one of her 
best friends that pneumonia was 
brought on by her going out on the 
mountain in the December wind too 
thinly clad’ for the severe winter 
weather. Had this young man saved 
the last $20 or $25 dollars he had 
spent for whiskey and spent it for a 
good warm cloak, necklace of fur, 
gloves and overgaiters for his wife, 
she might to this good day and 
through many more years of future 
wedded life have been singing a hap- 
py mother-heart song. But as I think 
of. the ignorance and carelessness in 
caring for health and. cémfort of 
many of our farm women I am sad 
at heart that our people do not wake 
up to intelligent farming and intelli- 


| 








I might add to the above that the 
color of the tongue and switch, al- 
though usually black, is often white 


or light colored. R. M. GOW, 
Sec’y American Jersey Cattle Club. 


The Advantages of a Checking Ac- 
count at the Bank 
AVE you a checking account at 
your local bank? If not you 
should open an account as soon as 
possible. See that- your boys also 
have deposits in the bank. Teach 
them the habit of saving. 

By what | have’said I do not mean 
that a boy or girl should be taught 
stinginess ; but what I do mean is that 
they should be taught not to waste 
the money that comes into their pos- 
session. Money that comes easy goes 
easy with boys. Money should not be 
given them, but a good chance to 
work and make their own money for 
a bank deposit. 

Your boys will likely follow the ex- 
ample you have set for them.. That is: 
one reason why I urge you to open a 
bank account... If you patronize banks 
when you have money-to expend, and 








STARTING EARLY AND RIGHT 


Group of Boys Studying Tile Drainage at th 


e Boys’ Short Course at Leuisiana State 


University 


gent home-making, intelligent Chris- 
tian community building. 

REV. T. S:-COBLE. 
Mocksville, N. C. 





Jerseys May Have White Markings 


HAVE been informed that in your 

issue of February 12, in a depart- 
ment giving the color, markings and 
characteristics of cattle, you make 
the following statement in regard to 
the color:of the Jersey: 

“They are small and deer-like in 
form, the color being termed fawn, 
though it may run from dark brown 
to silvery fawn.” 

Now, I do not believe for one mo- 
ment that you wish to publish any 
misleading statement in regard tothe 
color of Jersey cattle, but the state- 
ment above given would seem to car- 
ry with it the idea that Jerseys are 
never broken with white, and we find 
that it many parts of the country 
there is still a lingering idea that no 
spotted animal can be a_ pure-bred 
Jersey. We get many letters in re- 
gard to this, and therefore I would 
respectfully request that you change 
this description at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. In an article published in 
Hoard’s Dairyman recently I made 
the following statements in regard to 
color: 

“In color the Jersey varies greatly, 
from almost black to silver fawn, 
with sometimes none and sometimes 
many white markings. The prevalent 
color is fawn with dark shadings. 
The tongue and switch are usually 
black. The nose is black with light 
borders around the muzzle and 
around the eyes, which are bright 
and prominent.” 


expend it through them, you can usu- 
ally get credit if you really need it 
and want it for a good purpose. 

You need a bank account for con- 
venience, safety, because it is busi- 
ness-like, and because it will be an ex- 
ample to your boys. 

When your bank gives you a check 
book, it gives you license to draw as 
many checks for as large or as small 
sums as you wish, with the only pro- 
vision that you do not overdraw your 
account. 

Whether you want to pay a credi- 
tor near your farm or one a thousand 
miles away, the checking account at 
the bank permits you to do it with 
ease, safety and dispatch. 

When you mail your check your 
trouble is over and the bank’s has 
just begun, for it warrants yoti three 
things when you make a deposit. It 
is well to know them. 

It guarantees, (1) to pay only the 
checks you have signed. If your 
name is forged and the bank cashes 
the check, it cannot charge the 
amount to your account. (2) that it 
will pay only in the sum originally 
drawn. If someone gets your check 
and raises the amount, unless it can 
be shown that you were grossly care- 
less in making out the check, only 
the original amount can be charged 
to you; (3) to pay the party to whom 
the check was made and no other. If 
the check gets into the hands of 
strangers, who forge the endorsement 
and the man to whom the check was 
made does not get the money, the 
payment is at the risk of the bank. 

Make that deposit the next time 
you are in the city. 

P. T. HINES. 

McLeansville, N. C. 
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Premiums 
to Please 
- Everybody! 


No. 1—Grapevines— 


For 50 cents in Jubilee Subscriptions 
We will send you Four Excellent Grape- 
vines. You can plant grapes any time 
before April 1. Our vines are strong, 
healthy stock, and a splendid collection— 
one each Moore’s Early, Delaware, Con- 
cord and Niagara—giving you a fine suc- 
cession of varieties—a whole summer of 
delicious eating. 


No. 2—Strawberry Plants— 


For 50 cents in Jubilee subscriptions 
we will send you 100 Strawberry Plants 
—33 each of three splendid varieties— 
Missionary, Klondyke and° Gandy. “No 
garden is complete without strawberries, 


No. 3—News Weekly— 


For. 50 cents in. Jubilee. Subscriptions 
we will send you The Kansas City Week- 
ly Star a whole year—52 big issues of a 
bright, clean, sparkling, independent 
weekly paper. The Star. comes from 
Kansas City, Mo., giving a fine review of 
all the world’s news every week, 


No. 4—Rose Bushes— 


For 50 certs in Jubilee subscriptions 
we will send you Eight Superb Rose 
Bushes—eight selected varieties, that be- 
ing one each of the following: Rhéa Reid, 
My Maryland, Rena Robbins, Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, Meteor, Bessie Brown, 
Sunburst, La France. We want you to 
be successful and will forward with roses 
printed instructions on their planting and 
care. Follow these instructions and you 
can cut beautiful flowers from your own 
bushes the first season planted. 


No. 5—Poultry Tribune, Etc.— 


For 50 cents in Jubilee Subscriptions 
we will send you The Poultry Tribune, an 
excellent poultry monthly, one year, and 
one copy of superb farmers’ account and 
record book—*‘*The Progressive Farmer 
Farm Business Book and Almanac for 
1916.” 


No. 6—Magazine for Women— 


For 50 cents in Jubilee Subscriptions 
we will send you Today’s Magazine for 
Women, a thoroughly high-class woman’s 
magazine of homemaking, dressmaking, 
fashions, cooking, good stories and gen- 
eral literature—12.- big numbers, with 
beautiful illustrations and features to de- 
light every member of the family. 


No. 7—Signature Knife— 


For $1 in Jubilee Subscriptions we will 
send you a real “Keen Kutter’ Knife 
with your full name and address on one 





side—cut of The Progressive Farmer on 
the other. A full dollar value and sent 
as a reward for just one dollar in Jubilee 
“Subscriptions, 


No. 8—A Man’s Razor— 


For $1 in Jubilee Subscriptions we will 
send you a real razor. This razor is a 
good one, It is manufactured by one of 


the best factories in the country, and 


they guarantee it to us. There is a dollar 
value here and it only requires one dollar 
Jubilee Subscriptions to earn it. 


No. 9—Sewing Awl— 


For $1 in Jubilee Subscriptions we will 
send you a Myers’ Sewing Awl, This awl 
has been advertised and sold for one 
dollar for so long every one knows its 


ee P 


oma) 


value, ‘This is a big snap. Send us one 
dollar for Jubilee Sulgcriptions from 
your neighbors and as a reward we will 
send a one dollar Myers’ Awl. You 
can’t afford to miss this, We pay the 
postage. 


No. 10—Keyless Lock— 


For $1.50 in Jubilee Sub- 
scriptions we will send you 
a Keyless Lock. We have 
sent out. hundreds of these 
locks and every one is 
pleased. They are strong 
and safe and you can’t lose 
the key. As a reward for 
one dollar and fifty cents 
in Jubilee Subscriptions we 
mail you one, 
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Purebred Seed for Cotton and | 


Nitrate Fertilization 


The possibility of Nitrate of Soda | 
being used as a substitute for | 


Potash Salts, when the latter cannot 
be obtained, gives the former an 
added value. 

There is always a big demand 
for the best grades of Cotton Lint. 
If you diminish your cotton acres 


and use the highest grade of Seed | 


for Planting and apply one hundred 
(100) pounds per acre of Nitrate of 
Soda as a fertilizer, you should get 


a very profitable result, since the | 
Nitrate will double the yields of | 


your Cottonseed and of Lint. 


Grow more Corn and less Cotton and | 


carefully cultivate and fertilize all your 
crops, and your revenue from your planta- 
tion will be greatly increased. 


Send Post Card for our Free Book on Cotton 


WILLIAM S. MYERS 
2S Madison Ave. New York 











oe Plants QUICK 
No Stooping © thor savers 
Actually does men’ 


- “Gactecs 
a Plant Setter 


omen , fertilizes and covers 
— 4 Transplant tobacco, 























. A Constant Water Supply | 

\ For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the 
sweeney back - ona hand pump to 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, jj 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operatet 
by the flow of any stream havinga fall 
of3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal 
lons or more per minute. Will g 
intain air p system. 
Simple toinstall. Over 11,000 am 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- cae 
teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate, 


~ RIFE ENGINE Co. | 
3180 Trinity Building New York | 
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Big Bargain Book 
Bites De Abed eto 


je most 
general satisfaction and by our direct low cost 
method of selling o save you $250r more on each 


buggy. 


176 styles Buggies and 65 styles Harness 
are 1k and a 


"t buy without ing 
A postal free. Better write 
ELKHART CARRIE = er vet re MFC. co. 
6 Beardsiey Avo., Elkhart, ind 
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and Terr 
Made ~mag.t 





Farm Ditcher 

& Road Grader 

Cuts ditch to4 ft, Grades roads. 

All Steel—Practical—Adjustable — Reversible 
Cleans ditches, cuts and works pass dirtatsametime 
Joes work of big machines. ys for itself 
W rite for free booklet and introduetory, proposition. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 
wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 
perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 
‘The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years,’’ W. F. Massey. ‘‘It will meet every dem 
H.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
sgfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co, 
Morristown, Tenn. 

















SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


| We Need More Capital, But We Also 
Need to Know How to Use It—Very 
Heavy Meat Hogs Seldom Profita- 
ble—Grass on New Land 


ITH the coming of the much 
talked of rur®% .credits—bringing 
a greatly increased capital to the 
farms of the land—must come, to the 
great majority of 
farmers, an im- 
proved system of 
farm management, 
else to many the 
increased amount 
of capital may not 
work its greatest 
good, and to oth- 
ers may prove a 
calamity. 

To the man on 

the farm—or in any other field of 
work, for that matter,—who is giving 
i constant study to the matter of econ- 
iomy of operation, and. putting in 

practice the things his study indi- 
cates make for greater efficiency, 
more capital means a powerful ally. 

But to the thousands of men on the 

|farm who have not yet learned that 

economy of production and distribu- 
tion are essential to maximum profits, 
|increased capital might,—and proba- 
bly would mean an enlarged business 
without an increase of profits,—in 
‘other words, just a little more “wear 
,and tear.” 

| To the man who refuses to use 
| judgment in expenditure of borrowed 
| capital, however, enlarged opportuni- 
ty for securing credit means a serious 
menace indeed, rather than a bless- 
ing. Many a farm have I seen loaded 
with debts that lasted through two de- 
cades, to pay for fancy improvements 
that, while fine to have and entirely 
all right for those who could afford 
‘them, were not a source of profit at 
all, but on the other hand their up- 
| keep were a constant drain upon the 
| meager farm income. And only worry 
and trouble resulted from the desire 
_to pander to the family’s craze for 
style, or even the provider’s wish to 
give his people the comforts that 
| would have come as a matter of 
| course when, a few years later, the 
|increased farm capital had, through 
increased profits, done its work. 

It is the rule at “Sunny Home” that 
increased expenditure for non-essen- 
tials must come from increased prof- 
its and not through borrowed capital. 
We believe in borrowed capital—on a 
safe basis—to provide for increased 
profits. 


MR. FRENCB 


2 - * 


Our territory has produced the us- 
ual crop of 400 to 500-pound hogs, and 
the worst of it is that the growers of 
these heavy hogs are boasting about 
the size of them and know little or 
nothing about the profit or loss their 
production brought. I believe it to be 
a safe guess that every 500-pound 
hog grown in a pen on the farms of 
the South and fed dry feeds cost the 
grower every cent he would bring on 
the market. And my belief is that it 
is as safe a guess to say that had 
three 170-pound hogs been produced, 
on grazing and grain feeds, in place 
of each 500-pound one, the money 
they would have brought on the mar- 
ket, would, one-half of it, at least, 
have been profit. 

The small farmer needs to learn— 
what the stockman has known for 
years—that the meat-producing ani- 
mal that is finished and marketed at 
an early age is the animal that pro- 
duces the profitable carcass, because 
of the fact that young growing ani- 
mals put on more pounds with the 
same feed than do older, more ma- 
ture ones. 

And the judgment of the individual 
farmer is nowhere more clearly indi- 


sidered relatively I mean, for hardly 
any condition could be conceived of 
when keeping hogs above 350 pounds 
would return as great profit as would 
a larger number of hogs of smaller 
size. 

And there are times, when grazing 
crops are poor and grain high, when 
the 150-pound hog is more profitable 
than the one of greater weight; while 
there are other times when a lot of 


cheap pasture is at hand that hogs | 


may be allowed to make more frame 





on this cheap feed and then be finish- | 


ed at around 300 to 350 pounds. 
Then the sort of market we 


have | 


must be considered, and it is true gen- | 


erally, I believe, that our Southern 
markets call for the small carcass. 
And should our market be located on 
our own farms still the small hog 
should appeal to us, because the meat 
sweeter and tenderer and more 
readily and safely cured than that 
from large hogs. 


* * * 


is 


There is a lot of mystery about the 
growing of grass with some of our 
folks. I couldn’t say how many have 
asked me during the past year if it 
would do to sow grass on new ground 
(freshly cleared land). Why, of 
course it will do. And newly cleared 
land that is full of humus is just the 
place to sow the grass. Then mow 
and graze the land until the bulk of 
the hardwood stumps have rotted 
and those of the shortleaf pine also. 
A friend in one of the hill counties of 
Virginia cut hundreds of acres of 
small trees off close to the ground, 
cut the land with a very strong heavy 
cutaway harrow, seeded to grass, and 
harvested thousands of tons of good 
cattle feeding hay mixed with some 
sprouts; and after about six years 
had a lot of land practically free from 
stumps at no cost for clearing. 

Practically all the bluegrass 
tures in the sections of 
having natural timber growth were 
established right among the great 
stumps after the timber was removed 
and some of these that I know have 


the North 





pas- | 


never yet been plowed, although hav- | 


ing been cleared for 50 
more, 

Grass loves a good square deal 
well as does any crop, and 
ground conditions provide a square 
deal for most crops that do not re- 
quire cultivation during their growth. 
Millions of acres in the Piedmont 
South that are almost worthless for 


farming purposes, because of contin- 


years and 


as 


new 





uous washings—had they been seeded | 
heavily to grass as soon as the timber | 


had been removed and kept in that 
condition would have been fairly rich 
today and have produced profitably 
all these years. 

A. L. FRENCH. 





Never Burns Anything That Can Be 
Plowed Under 


oo nothing burned on Rose- 
dale Farm that can be turned 
with a two-horse turnplow, and there 
are some things that we cannot turn 
that we haul to a poor or galled spot 
to decay, and after a year or two we 
have a fertile spot there. We turn 
cane fodder and such like early in 





order that it may decay before plant- | 


ing time. 

The way we manage cane bagasse is 
to take a middle burster and lay off 
rows the width desired for 
fill furrows half full of 
and list on it, burying it deep. When 
spring comes we run the harrow over 
it and plant the corn in the water 
furrow, 
plant. In cultivating corn 
plows shallow and never plow 
the litter, lay by level, and we 
fine crop of corn as the decaying mat- 
ter gets saturated with water 
holds moisture for the growing 


we 
into | 


and 


have a} 


corn and } 
the bagasse | 


or list two furrows back and } 
run | 
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EVERY man who has any idea 


of buying a Kerosene or Gasoline 
Engine should have this book. 


Discusses different types of engines; 
how constructed; how operated ; how 
cylinders and other parts should be 
made to give greatest efficiency. 
It has taken 30 years of enqgitie build- 
ing experience for me ree the 
facts in this book. Yours for the asking, 
My 1916 Model Engines are the greatest . 
value I have ever offered. Ali sizes pull from 
80 to Lf over factory rating. 
WITT Engines—built by experts. Free 
Trial Easy T, 
ED. i. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
2351 Oakland Avenue, - Kansas City, Mo. 
2351: Empire Bidg., ° Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Easy to Own 
this good Engine 


Before you arrange to try any 
engine, at any price, send for my money- 
saving offer, Cash or Easy Terms, on 


‘BAUER FNGINES, 


Gasoline, Kerosene and Gas 


Now sold direct from factory to user, 
Prices i 4 —— $16.50 per H-P. 

Sizes 2, 3, 5, 7 12and 16 H-P. Long 
stroke, vibtotentingile even speed, engi: 


ines, 
Guaranteed 5 Years. 


Boo Send name and ad- 
Free Kk! dress now so I can 
send you my free book with most liberal 
offer by 

return 

mail. 





ENGINE CO. 
233 Bauer 
Block, 


Kansas City, 
Missouri. 








Hom ee X-Ray Automatic 
eating Plant Trip regulates the 
squarely underneath 

—heatascends—takes Incubator heat exactly. 

up proper amount of fF - Send for free X-Ray 
moisture from X-Ray } « X-Ray 
Generator, is carried to 
all parts of hatching 
chamber uniformly. No 
cold sides orcorners, 2 
Puta gallon of oil in 
X-Ray tank, light 
lampandforget. Only 

1 filling of tank re- 
quired forentirehatch 


UPLEX Central 


i Incubators and Brooders 
Shipped to practically all 














wire lock clip that ogee! fast. 
Big Free Catalog 
oumoney. Factory prices 
UTIs, wagons, harness, 
farm kitchen 
incubators, etc. “Write for copy. 
D. T. BOHONIGI20 Main St., Harrodsbarg, Ky. 
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ered with sons 08 and gaivan 
fron; has triple walls, .-— 
topper tank, Fae ope 
egg tester, thermometer, read 
=e > 2 aks’ TRIAL—mone 
Write for FREE Ca! 


iRoNcLAB IMCUBATOR CO., Dept.t O5Racine, Wis. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
Special low prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 

American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 1 »Nashvilie, Tenn. 














EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 














crop. like hungry wolves 


cated than in this matter of deciding any time, i you use 


right about when to turn off his 
meat-producing animals to secure the 
greatest net profit. I believe it 
perfectly safe to say that under no 
| condition is it profitable to keep hogs 
in our section after they have passed 
{the weight of 350 pounds gross—con- 





T | ’ Fish Bit 
The bagasse is well decayed by the S | e Fish-LURe. 
next year and has never been in the | Best fish bait ever disgovered. Keeps you 
eo TE TOTT busy pulling them out. Write today and get 
way of the plow. . Baa. a box to help introduce it. Agents wanted. 
Seminary, Miss. 


is J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 5, St.Louis, Mo 
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Saturday, March 25, 1916] 
THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE 





A Review of Its Most Important 
Work, Especially That Affecting 
Rural Interests 


HE biennial session of the Vir- 
ginia General Assembly, which 
came to an end at midnight, Satur- 


day, March 11, passed more than 700 
bills, while an equal number were 
killed in committee or allowed to re- 
main on the calendar of the two 
Pranches during the final days. 

Chief among the laws enacted and 
which have received the signature of 
Governor Henry C. Stuart was the 
Mapp prohibition enforcement bill, 
under which Virginia will become 
dry on November 1, 1916. The law is 
the result of the will of the people 
who returned a majority of more 
than 50,000 for the enabling act. The 
provisions of the law will be enforced 
by the Rev. J. Sidney Peters, prohibi- 
tion commissioner, an office created 
by the Legislature. He will work un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Governor. 
The law drives from the state all 
manufactories of beer and all winer- 
ies, and only cider for home con- 
sumption is permitted to be manufac- 
tured. The amount of whisky allow- 
ed to be received by the head of a 
family in any one month is one quart; 
or one gallon of wine or three gallons 
of beer. 

The governor has also signed the 
state-wide game bill, which is design- 
ed to protect the game of the state, 
provides for license for resident and 
non-resident hunters, and is expected 
to return a good revenue to the state. 
Deputy wardens in each county will 
enforce the provisions of the bill. 

3ills were also passed to regulate 
the purity of agricultural lime by re- 
quiring tags setting forth the charac- 
ter of the product, and to promote 
the breeding of pure-bred livestock; 
and to permit the sale of seed oysters 
outside the state, under permits is- 
sued by the State Commissioner of 
Fisheries, who is also empowered to 
declare a closed season when the 
supply gives evidence of diminishing. 

A hard fight was made to have a 
state bureau of markets established, 
but the bill met defeat in the House, 
although favorably considered in the 
Senate. The strongest opposition to 
the bill was that it made the state do 
what individuals are doing on the 
Eastern Shore, where the farmers 
have organized a bureau which dis- 
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Ever 
Think Of It? 


Some folks go on clog- 
ging their systems and 
drugging themselves day 
after day with tea and 
coffee—half sick most of 
the time. They wonder 
what balks their plans 
and keeps them down. 


Suppose you stop tea 
and coffee 10 days and 
try 


POSTUM 


You can then learn what 
a difference it makes in 
body and brain to quit tea 
and coffee, which contain 
the drug, caffeine, and use 
the food-drink—Postum. 


“There’s a Reasen” 


Sold by Grocers 














poses of their products in the North- | 
ern markets and has been successful 
in bringing the farmers better prices 
for their products. 

A bill providing for the Torrens 
system of land registration was also 
passed and received the governor’s 
signature. It is designed to clear up 
land titles and to safeguard the pur- 
chases of farms in Virginia in the fu- 
ture. 

The state lime-grinding plant sys- 





tem was extended in that a bill was 
passed for the establishment 


trict. It is planned to place the ma- 
chinery on a boat so that it can be 
transported from place to _ place 
where oysters shells have accumu- 
lated, 
working of the plant by convict labor. 
The state established its first plant at 
Staunton and the success of the plant 
caused the bill extending the system 
to have easy sailing. 

For the first time in Virginia’s his- 
tory a direct inheritance tax measure 
was passed. The revenues from the 
act will go into the fund for the pub- 
lic school system. Inheritances of less 
than $15,000 are exempted, and a 
graduated tax is provided of 1% per 
cent up to $50,000, and 1 per cent 
above that sum. 

Numerous bills were passed author- 
izing counties to issue bonds for road 
improvement and for the building of 
bridges, while the supervisors of Al- 
leghany, Bath and Highland counties 
were authorized to purchase motor 
trucks for use in road work. 

The total appropriations for the 
two years reach nearly $15,000,000, 
and the various revenue bills passed 
are expected to meet a deficit caused 
by the loss of the liquor revenues. 

One of the principal revenue pro- 
ducers is a bill providing for the col- 
lection of capitation taxes three 
years due, while the tax on railroads, 
water, heat and light corporations is 
expected to bear the major portion of 
the state’s expenditures. is 

Richmond, Va. 


—_——_—_— 


Editorial Comment:—It should be 
noted that Virginia had an inheri- 
tance tax law before, but not a tax 
on “direct inheritances.” The pre- 
vious law exempted inheritances re- 
ceived by children, grandchildren, 
parents, husband, wife, brother or 
sister, and levied a tax of 5 per cent 
on all other inheritances. We under- 
stand that this 5 per cent tax on dis- 
tant relatives stays in force, while 
the others are taxed at the rates men- 
tioned in the foregoing letter. 

We hope our Virginia farmers will 
keep up the fight for a State Bureau 
of Markets. As we understand it the 
State Bureau is not intended to take 
the place of codperative activities 
such as that of the Eastern Shore 
Producers’ Exchange, but is simply 
intended to assist and encourage 
farmers to form such organizations. 





Dynamite for Planting Trees 


NE of the most pleasant days I 
have had in a long time, was on 
the little farm of my son. He planted 
35 trees on this farm, and he was ad- 
vised that it was worth while to use 
dynamite, and that trees in blasted 
holes in heavy soil grow much faster 
and bear fruit one or two years ear- 
lier than trees planted in dug holes. 
So he procured a man who was skilled 
in blasting, and purchased dynamite. 
We went out to see the work done. 
There is a hard clay subsoil underly- 
ing the surface; you might call it clay 
rock. We watched with eagerness 


of a } 
movable plant in the Tidewater dis- | 


and the bill provides for the | 





the fixing of the fuse and locating | 
them. But the real pleasure was 
when the match was applied. The 
dirt and hard clay went up in the air 
with a vim. We looked at the dirt and 
clay thrown up, and we did not wonder 
any longer why trees thus set out 
or planted would grow better; for the 
roots are tender and cannot pierce 
the surrounding clay wall, or spread 
out in search of food for the plant. 

WM. J. LEARY, SR. 

Edenton, N. C. 
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No More.Blind Pl 


velvet beans, peanuts, beans, etc. 
means no more blind planting—no more damage to tender seed—no skips—no uncertain- 












Get More Good 


From Guano 













There is no 
brush — no metal & 
Cut-off to injure the 
seed or wear out. 
You see the seed selected 
and planted as tenderly and 
surely as if with your own 
hands. 


This is just the way it Bn when you are 


walking behind it to plant your corn, peas, 
Plants Spanish Peanuts in the hull.. It 


Note how each seed 
Passes up in plain 
sight and drops in- 
to the spout at top 
of the plate—not bruised 
and forced out at the bot- 
tom under a mass of seed. 















Cole Guano Distributors enable 
you to apply guano to growing 
plants and get more good from 
it—prevent leaching. Made in 
many styles with opening and 
covering plows. Get catalogue. 








ty about planting. 


re COL 


The seed plate does not lie flat, as in all 
other planters. Instead, it runs at an angle 
of 45 degrees. Only the lower part of the 
seed plate is covered with seed. This plate 
has carefully shaped cups on the edge. One 
by one the seed are dropped into the spout 
at the top of the plate right before your 
very eyes, 
seed except those in the cups fall back into 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, 
]Q AAOoWWMWMHA@BSVCE.83 VV HWhlld 


PLA/N VIEW 
PLANTER 


the hopper. The drop is so accurate that 
you save the labor of re-planting and thin- 
ning out. Use the Cole Plain View Planter 
and drop your corn just as you want it te 
stand. There is a selected Cole merchant 
in your county who will supply you and guare 


antee satisfaction. Write for his name 
As the plate turns, all of the 


our new 1916 catalog of Improved Implee 
(10, 


Cheateahn, N.C. 


ments—sent FREE upon request. 
























tor. We carry stock in The Ledbetter “One-Seed’’ “", * — Planter 

every Southern state, in- an1 2 aod P 

suring quick ead safe will insure a better stand with a bushel of 

delivers. seed = — acres Se a bushel to the 
acre the old way. o seed are wasted in 

Write for book _ useless bunching. 

giving full in- 


Plant your cotton seed evenly spaced, a seed every 1 to 6 inches. 
Furnished with or withe 
out fertilizer distribu- 


‘PLANT LESS COTTON = 


P’ Ger A BETTER STAND VY 


/ 












No bunches—no skips. 


You save seed—save a big part of chopping la- 
bor, and plants grow better because not overs 
Sure tee fold 
ositive force feed insures perfect planti of 
Peanuts, Peas, Corn, Millet, Cane and ane den tte 
out crushing. Planting is in plain sight. 

Easily set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on the 
level or on a ridge. Sold under absolute guarantee. 


The Southern Plow Co., 602 £tm St, Dallas, Texas 





















E ARE ORIGINATORS and manufacturers 

of OUR OWN INVENTIONS, and have 
sold more than half a million implements. If they 
were no good, we would have been 
out of business long ago. Buy 
through your merchant or write 


GANTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MACON, GA. 
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BurpeesSeeds (row 














The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of Burpee’s Annual, the Leading 
American Seed Catalog for 1916, is brighter and better than ever before. 
It offers the greatest novelty in Sweet Peas, the unique ‘‘Fiery Cross’’, and 
other novelties in Rare Flowers and Choice Vegetables, some of which cannot be 
had elsewhere. This book of 182 pagestells all about proved and tested Seeds. 
It is mailed free. A post card willdo. Write today, mention this publication, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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OU will say the “0. K.” Home Canner 
is the best on the market. 


Simple, Sanitary, a quick and power- 
ful heat producer. 


We save you money because we make 
them. You are buying direct from 
factory. 

MADE IN SIX SIZES 

Look: 24 3-lb Can Capacity $ 8.50 

160 3-lb Can Capacity $37.50 


The G. T. McMurray Co. 


125 Carter Street 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 














Dependable Fan | Power 


The Farquhar line of Steam Tractors is 
admirably adapted for general farm serv- 
ice. These engines furnish power either 
onthe draw-bar or belt, and don’t require 
an expert engineer to operate. Farquhar 
Locomotive and Cornish Portable Rigs 
are also great farm favorites because of 
their easy steaming qualities and general 
convenience in handling. 

Maximum power from the fuel consumed 
and long life are two characteristics that 
have come down with Farquhar Engines 
through our sixty years of manufacturing 
progress. rite us about your require- 
ments and we'll send a catalog showing 
you how to meet them. 


A. B. ae ae cae CO., Limited 
Box 419, York, Penna. 


Also Gas Tractors and Portables, Saw 
Mills, Threshers, Potato Diggers, Grain 
Drills, Cultivators, —— Presses. 














You Tais@are on 30 DAYS FREETRIAL 
aT a 


SIMPLE-ECONOMICAL- DURABLE A 
Send No Money -WE Pay THE FREIGHT- GUARANTEED 5 Years 


We Want You to See Our 
Gate in Operation 
Before Buying 


We are so positive you will decide 
that you cannot get along without the 


PERFECTION AUTOMATIC GATE 


that we are willing to ship you one 
FREIGHT PREPAID for a_ thirty-day 
FREE TRIAL, 


WRITE TODAY—SEND NO MONEY 


Allwe ask is that you erect the gate 
according to our instructions andif at 
the end of thirty days you decide you do 
not wantit, return it to your freight 
depot and notify us—we will pay the 
freight back to our factory. 

If our gates were notallithat weclaim 
for them, you can easily understand we 
could not afford to make this liberal 
offer, as well as guarantee the gates for 
five years, 

SEND TODAY for descriptive litera- 
ture, illustrations, sizes, prices, etc, 


Perfection Automatic Gate Co., 
Box R, Strasburg, Va. 


Industrious Canvassing Agents Wanted 
















)of farmers and 
| none of them had ever seen anything 


| like it. 














These Products 


came from strong, stout healthy 
plants, enabled to benefit fully 
from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 
and produce tothe limit, because 


Sprayed ¢ ‘Pyr Ox’ 9 


witb 


, which kills insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All ready to 
mix with waterand spray. Enough 
to make 30 to 40 gals. $1. Large 
catalogue of information free, 


BOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 











ACID PHOSPHATE 


If you can’t buy it at 
a reasonable price 


RAW ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Will give you satisfactory results 
and save you money 


Write%for prices and free bookiet B-16 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO.) 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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Some Possible Reasons Why This 
Ham All “Weit to Fat”, and How to 
Prevent a Repetition 


URING Christmas week I boiled a 

large ham that I had saved espec- 
ially for the holiday season. It was 
an unusually large, splendid looking 
one, and after it was boiled and baked 
awhile and allowed to cool, I began 
to slice it for dinner one day. To my 
| utter surprise I sliced on and on 
through fat-—-and nothing but fat. In 
this fat the part that should have 
been lean looked pink, but was pure 
fat. Out of curiosity I kept on, and 
when one-third through the ham 
there began to be a rim of lean, and 
in the middle the lean grew wider, 
but with.streaks of fat through it; 
then on again fat to the end. Huge 
platters of fat, but hardly enough lean 
| to serve a meal. I called in a number 
housekeepers, but 


| 
| 
| - A FREAK HAM 


If any reader of The Progressive 
| Farmer can give a reason for this, we 
will appreciate it, as we do not want 
| to repeat this experience. 

My husband and his brother had 
| vied with each other in the fattening 
of two special hogs. The brother’s 
died from fat, weighing almost 500 


pounds. Ours did not die, but was al- 
most too fat to walk, and weighed 


over 400 pounds. Could surplus of fat 
| have caused the hams to go to fat? 

The freak ham was from this hog. 

MRS. JOHN A. EPPERSON. 

Allgood, Tenn. 

Editorial Comment:—If the follow- 
ing explanation is not the true one we 
would be glad to hear from any of 
our readers. 

It is a well known fact by judges 
of hams that neither a very small 

'nor a very large ham should be 
| selected if the best quality is desired. 
: The excess of fat in this case was 
probably due to methods used in 
feeding-or fattening the hog, although 

possibly this individual ham was a 

“freak” in that hogs fattened in a 
similar way would not often produce a 

ham with such a large excess of fat. 

An old hog, made very large and 

fat, is likely to produce an excessively 
fat ham, and if the hog is fed on fat- 
| producing feeds like corn and kept in 
a small lot or pen where it can get 
| but little exercise, the tendency to 
/an excess of fat is increased. Some 
| breeds of hogs also produce hams car- 
| rying more fat than other breeds. 
| The lard type of hog, such as the Po- 
| land-China, when made very large 
'and fat is likely to produce hams 
much too fat for the best quality. The 
| bacon type, producing a leaner car- 
cass, generally produces a ham carry- 
ing less fat. 

We suggest that our inquirer should 
look for a ham of good quality from a 
hog weighing 200 to 250 pounds, in 
| good condition but not over fat, and 
| grown on legume pastures and a fair 
allowance of dry grain, or at least 
on a well balanced ration with plenty 
of exercise to maintain normal mus- 
cular (lean meat) development. 





Conveniences for the Farm Workshop 

NE of the great conveniences in 
| our shop is a tool cabinet for 
| small tools and small repairs for im- 
| plements 

A box of %-inch poplar, 4x5 feet 
and 12 or 15 inches deep is fastened 
firmly by its back to the shop wall at 
the end of the bench. The door is the 
full width of box and only lacks about 
a foot of being as long, leaving an en- 





; closed box at the bottom for nails, 
| bolts, etc. 
| Wrenches, pliers, and some other 


‘small tools are hung on the back of 
the door on hooks or nails; we have 
probably 20 different kinds and sizes 
| of wrenches, from the small flat one 


to a big “eagle-claw” that will take a 
3-inch nut. 

The back of the box is also set with 
nails, hooks and pins, and there we 
have planes, square, saws, odd pieces 
of chain, rings, blacksmithing ham- 
mers and small 
shelves in the upper part are found 
small tin and wooden boxes contain- 
ing all sizes of wood screws, small 
bolts, washers, iron and copper rivets, 
small drills and bits, horse-shoe nails, 
a box of borax for welding. A kit of 
shoeing tools, blacksmith tools, 
chisels, nail hammers, punches, and 
many other handy tools occupy one 
of the shelves. 

The portable forge, 


pulleys. On _ two | 


cold 


anvil and ma- 


chine vise are in use almost every | 


day, doing some small repair job, 


mending chains, putting in a new han- | 


dle, setting a horse or mule shoe or 
putting a pole or reach in a wagon. 
Last summer when busy harvesting 
grain the driver broke the pole of the 
binder; in an hour we had put in a 
new pole made of white oak, and 
saved half a day’s time when a few 
hours mean a great deal. 


All hand tools not in use must be} 
returned to the shop and put in their | 


proper places. 
shovels, posthole digger, crow bars, 
mattocks, picks, forks, scythes, chains, 
ropes, and belts—each has its place 
in the shop, and when we want a tool 
we look there for it, seldom having 
to look farther for a tool not in use. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 





RURAL CREDIT TRICKSTERS 





Farmers Warned to Be Cautious in 
Dealing With Them 


HE Department has recently re- 

ceived letters from a number of 
farmers who have subscribed for 
stock in rural credit companies, in- 
cluding so-called coéperative com- 
panies which appear to have no real 
cooperative features, 


In some of these letters :he com- 


Axes, wedges, sledge, | 





plaint is made that the agents selling | 


the stock make misrepresentations as 
to when loans may be obtained by 
subscribers and that the companies 
later disclaim responsibility for the 
statements made by the agents. Ina 
number of instances farmers seem to 
have gained the idea from the agent 


ls re 


that they would be able to secure | 
loans within a relatively short time, | 


and express disappointment on real- 


izing that they must wait for an in- | 


definite period for the promised loan 
and go on making payments just the 
same on the stock which they have 
agreed to take. 

Where farmers are confronted with 
a proposition of this character, they 
should first read the prospectus and 
the contract very carefully and make 
sure that they know exactly what 
these mean, especially the contract. 
If the contract is so worded that its 
meaning is not clear after a careful 
reading, this in itself should be rea- 
son enough for extra caution. The 


agent’s explanation of the contract is | 


not a part of the contract, nor is his 
promise that the company will do 
things not specified in the contract 
by any means sure to be recognized 
by the company. 

Farmers ought, first, to find out 
what provision has been made for the 
protection of the interests of sub- 
scribers, either through responsible 
Government supervision over the ac- 
tivities of the company, or in any 
other way, and if they are in doubt 
they should consult competent advis- 
ors with regard to the responsibility 
of the company before paying over 
or agreeing to pay over, 
good money. Always, in the matter 
of subscription to stock in any kind 
of a company, they should exercise 
caution.—United Department 
of Agriculture. 


States 





Save your papers and get a binder. 








their own | 
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THE PR 


Cites 


There is always a big demand for 
the best grades of Cotton. Get the 
best seed from “purebred” Cotton 
Planters since it is just as easy and 
twice as profitable to feed a “pure- 
bred” Cotton Plant as it is to feed 
a low-grade Lint Producer. Don’t 
forget that Nitrate doubles the yield 
of Cottonseed as well as Lint. 


If you grow a longer staple you 
will get a longer price for your 
Cotton and you will have money, 
and if you grow more Cereals and 
Livestock you will have a better 
chance to make money ail around. 


Send post card for free literature 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 









CENTS A ROD for 
@ 26-inch high fence; 
18 c. arod for 47-in. 
81 styles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fences. Low prices Barbed Wire. 
ied FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 

= Soldon 30 days FREE TRIAL. 

Write for free catalog now. , 
ea nae FENCE CO 
Box 153 MORTON, ILLS. ° 





Get a Canner 


and can your fruits 
and vegetables. 

Thousands used by 
farmers, fruit grow- 
ers, gOvernment 
agents and canning 
clubs. Special prices 
for early orders, Free 
catalog. FARM CAN- 
NING MACHINE CO., 

Meridian, Mississippt 


NITROGEN -BACTERIA 








For inoculating Cowpeas, Beans, Clovers, etc. 
Acre $1.00: 5 acres $4.00 postpaid 


Guarantced 
LOCKHART LABORATORIES, 
Atlanta, Ga, 


MONEY IN SQUABS. 


fresh. 





Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 


weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 
profits, best pigeon known, Write for particu- 


ars. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 





Better than Zenda! 


You enjoyed “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” story. You will wish to 
read the sequel— 


ert of Hentzau 


in which you will follow the he- 
roes of the Prisoner of Zenda to 
the end of their eventful lives. 
They are even more thrilling. 

This splendid book, beautifully 
bound and illustrated, will be sent 
to any of our friends as a “Pre- 
mium Reward" for a club of $1 in 
Jubilee subscriptions. 

You can get up such a small 
club in one afternoon and the re- 
ward will pay you a _ hundred 
times over. 

You want this great story now. 
So act quick and it will be yours. 


The Progressive Farmer 
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THE BEST WAY TO 


BEAT THE 
BOLL WEEVIL 


Is to study our book 


THE BOLL WEEVIL 
PROBLEM 


By B. L. MOSS 


Managing Editor of the Progressive Farmer, 
and put its teachings into practice. 


Price: Cloth 75c; Paper 50c. 
With Progressive Farmer One Year, 


Cloth, $1.40. Paper, $1.15. 
Order Yours Today. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether: or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








YOU MUST SPRAY TO GET GOOD 
FRUIT 


How and When to Spray Apples and 
Peaches in Order to Insure a Crop 


"Tissce ins is of prime import- 





ance in spraying. Then, too, 

careful, efficient applications 
must be made to insure good results. 
Thorough protection requires from 
three to five sprayings during the 
spring and summer. 


Spraying for Apples 


OUR sprayings are necessary for 

best results. 

1. Just as the Buds Begin to Open. 
—Apply commercial lime-sulphur at 
the rate of 1% gallons to 50 gallons of 
water. To this add 3 pounds of ar- 
senate of lead paste. It is possible to 
omit this application. 

2. When the Blossoms Fall.—Same 
as in number one. This spray is ab- 
solutely essential in controlling the 
coddling moth. The calyx end of the 
flower must be filled with the poison, 
which will necessitate a coarse, driv- 
ing spray. 


3. Three to Four Weeks Later.— 
3ordeaux mixture (4-3-50), plus 3 
pounds of arsenate of lead paste. 


Some prefer to use formula as advis- 
ed in number one and two, due to the 
burning of the foliage by the Bor- 
deaux mixture. According to tests 
made by Professor Sherman, the for- 
mula advised can be used with rea- 
sonable safety. Then, too, Bordeaux 
mixture is regarded as a better rem- 
edy than lime-sulphur for the bitter 
rot. Instructions in regard to the 
making of this spray may be had, by 
referring to the 1916 Reference Spe- 
cial of The Progressive Farmer. 

4. Mid-summer Application, Eight 
to Ten Weeks Later—Spray as ad- 
vised in number three. This applica- 
tion is important to prevent injury by 
the apple blotch and bitter rot, which 
attacks the fruit and leaves at this 
time. 

Spraying for Peaches 
HREE sprayings should be given 
as follows: 

1. Just After the Petals Fall.—Ap- 
ply self-boiled lime-sulphur wash and 
3 pounds of arsenate of lead paste. 
This application is especially made to 
control the curculio, which is respon- 
sible for wormy peaches. 

Self-boiled Lime-Sulphur 
Stone lime (unslaked)........... 


Sulphur 
Water 


8 pounds 
§ pounds 


Perec ere Teer Teer... 0 gallons 


Start the lime to slaking in a bar- 
rel, add the sulphur, and pour in 
enough water to cover the material. 
Keep well stirred and when slaking 
subsides, make up to 50 gallons. Strain 
through a fine sieve to remove all 
coarse sediment. The arsenate of 
lead paste must be diluted before be- 
ing added to the barrel, and after be- 
ing well mixed with the lime-sulphur, 
the spray may be applied. If the pow- 
dered arsenate of lead is used, apply 
only one-half as much as you would 
of the paste form. 

2. Two to Three Weeks Later.— 
Apply the same spray as advised in 
number one. 

3. Three to Four Weeks Before 
the Fruit Ripens—Apply the self- 
boiled lime-sulphur without the ar- 
senate of lead. This is the last appli- 
cation, and is intended primarily for 
the control of the brown rot, which is 
very difficult to control under warm, 
humid conditions, Later applications 


are not desirable, for sufficient time | 
must be given for the rains to thor- 


oughly clean the fruit before harvest- 








ing. C. J. HAYDEN. 
SAFETY FIRST! 

Willie—“Ma, may I have Tommy Wilson 

over to our house to play, Saturday?” 
Mother—‘*No, you make altogether too 

much noise, You’d better go over to his 

house and play.”—Exchange. 

- Pollyanna: The Glad Book, the _ story 

you've been waiting for,—don’t miss the op- 


ening chapters in this issue. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


AVE you purchased material for 
summer spraying? 

Transplant cabbage from the cold 
frame to the open ground. 

Beautify the home grounds. The 
very first step in this direction is to 
acquire a good lawn. 

Three good money crops for the 
sand hill region of the South are 
peaches, bunch grapes and dewber- 
ries. 


Put On a New Roof 


RE you having trouble with 
your present roofs? 
require a constant outlay of 

thought, time and money? 
end your roofing troubles. 
anew roof, a roof that will meet every 
demand either you or the weather 
Put on a roof of 





Texaco Roofing is fire-resisting, sun-proof, 
cold-proof, and water-proof. 


can make of it. 


If you have on hand Irish potatoes 
from the fall crop, they may be used 
to advantage in spring planting. 

Sow onion seed thickly to make 
sets for fall planting. Home-grown 
sets are usually more reliable than 
others. 


Cabbage or Irish potatoes should 
not be planted on the same land for 
many years in succession or the soil 
will become infested with trouble- 
some diseases. 


In planting out asparagus crowns 
or roots it will pay to use only the 
largest ones, as they produce larger 
and better quality shoots than small- 
er crowns. 


It 


Do they 


If so, 
Put on 
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When an orchard is planted on a 
hillside means should be employed to 
prevent the land from washing, Many 
orchards in the South are becoming 
less profitable through neglect in this 
particular. 

In addition to its usefulness in the 
orchard, a spray pump has an impor- 
tant place in the vegetable garden. 
Many insects and diseases that at- 
tack garden crops can be effectively 
controlled by spraying. If you haven’t 
a spray pump order one now and note 
for yourself the benefits from its use, 

F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, N. C. 
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is the 


ideal roofing for any building under any 
conditions, 
The initial cost of Texaco Roofing is no 
greater than that of any good roofing 
although it is higher than that of some 
roofings which will not stand up and give 


long service. 


The up-keep cost of Texaco 


Roofing is lower than that of any other 
roofing you can buy. 


When you have seen Texaco Roofing, 
handled it, torn it apart, you will realize 


why it wears so long and so well. 
for a folder that contains samples of differ- 
ent grades manufactured to meet varying 
One of them will meet 


‘of : 
» 
a 
ie 
ahei, AVN) 


about 


write 


conditions in use. 
your needs perfectly. 
Your dealer can probably tell you something 
Texaco Roofing. 
good dealers carry it. 


Most 
For folder 


TE 


Fame * 


ROOFING DIVISION, 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON 


TEXAS 
Branch Offices Everywhere 


Write 
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It isn’t what you 

put into a Cream p 
Separator—but 
what you get out 
of it that counts. 





































Cream Separators 


are by far the 
most economical 


EAL economy is never short-sighted. 
fuses PRICE with VALUE. 


PRICE is what you pay for an article—what you 
put into it. 


VALUE depends upon the amount and quality of ser- 
vice the article gives you—what you get out of it. 
You get by far the greatest actual VALUE for your money when 


ou buy a De Laval—BECAUSE it will give you much better and 
onger SERVICE than any other separator. 


From the standpoint of its greater durability alone the De Laval 
is the most economical cream separator to buy, and when you also take 
into consideration its cleaner skimming, easier running, greater capac- 
ity and less cost for repairs, the price of the ‘‘cheapest’’ machine on 
the market is most exorbitant compared with that of the De Laval. 


And there is no reason why you should let its FIRST COST stand 
in the way either, because the De Laval may be purchased on such 
liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself out of its own savings. 


A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking tells more fully why 
the De Laval is the most economical cream separator, or the nearest 
local De Laval agent will be glad to explain this and many other points 
of De Laval superiority. If you don’t know the nearest local agent, 
simply write the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


It never con- 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


xe 


SEPARATOR 


GUARANTEED 
A SOLID PROPOSITION to send }! 
new, well made, easy running, perfect 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skims Re tal 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or Sal 
light cream. Bowl is a sanitary mar- 
vel; easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Different from picture, which illustrates 
our large capacity machines. estern Saal 
orders filled from western points. 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 
handsome free catalog. Address: 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 4107 Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Ca 1 t 
Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf profits 
Mean more to you now than ever fore. 
ef and veal are selling at hi rices. 

farming is becoming more seektable each ae 


Biatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 


ing of 33 cents on each subscription. complete milk substitute, Cost leas than haif as much 
revents scouring — aes early matur- 


Address ity. melded dealers or direct from the maker. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | | sacs cos nattocos bee” Ware 


lo 6 Waukegan, Ill 
























Perfectly Air-tight 
ati Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Quick, 
easy adjustment—no nes or wrench 
needed, Strang. steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
can’t buy a better silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality, Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. Write Sor free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING OO. 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

Ff. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 















Our Two Best Sub- 
scription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if 
sent in together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in read bei, § sav- 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








TICK QUARANTINE RAISED IN 
NEW TERRITORY 


Nearly 10,800 Square Miles in Florida, 
Texas, Mississippi, Georgia and 
South Carolina Released 





TOTAL area of 9,739 square miles 

was released from quarantine on 
account of the cattle tick on March 
10. The free territory is situated in 
the states of Florida, Texas, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia and South Carolina, 
and includes the whole or parts of 16 
counties. There have now been releas- 
ed from Federal quarantine 284,521 
square miles of the original 728,543 
which were put under quarantine in 
1906, when the work of systematic 
tick eradication was begun. 

A significant feature of the new or- 
der is that with the release of terri- 
tory in Florida there is now no tick- 
infested state in which some counties 
havg not been made free of the pest. 
In Florida the whole of Dade and 
Broward counties and part of Palm 
Beach County are now tick-free. The 
Florida work began in 1914, when a 
number of prominent farmers, cattle 
owners and business men held a meet- 
ing in the courthouse in Miami on 
November 25, and formed an organ- 
ization for the extermination of the 
cattle tick. Twelve men, owning 216 
dairy cattle, enrolled in the new or- 
ganization which later became known 
as the Stock Growers’ Association of 
Southeast Florida. The membership 
fee was fixed at $1, but voluntary con- 
tributions aggregating $271 were ob- 
tained in a short time. This was sup- 
plemented by a county appropriation 
of $500 and a campaign against the 
tick was begun. A survey of the ter- 
ritory showed that there were about 
850 cattle, principally dairy cows, in 
the county. The State Livestock San- 
itary officials and the United States 
Department of Agriculture were call- 
ed upon for assistance, five dipping 
vats were built, and on May 8, 1915, 
regular dipping began. By December 
1, 1915, the membership in the Stock 
Growers’ Association had increased 
to 155, the members of the association 
owning between them nearly three- 
fourths of the cattle in the county. 

From May, 1915, when, as has been 
said, regular dipping began in Dade 
County until the present time, not a 
single cow has been lost from tick 
fever and over 200 head of pure-bred 
dairy cattle have been imported. Pre- 
vious attempts to import dairy stock 
had invariably resulted in failure, for 
the cattle succumbed to fever. This 
represented a serious loss to the com- 
munity, for the large winter resorts 
along the eastern coast of Florida of- 
fered an excellent market for milk, 
cream, and butter, and to obtain the 
maximum returns from this market it 
was most desirable to grade up the 
native herds by the importation of 
pure-bred stock. 

Now that the tick has been driven 
out from Dade and Broward counties 
there is no reason why this grading- 
up process should not go on rapidly. 
The work of freeing these counties 
from the tick has cost citizens, coun- 
ty and state about $1.600. This sum is 
regarded as insignificant in compari- 
son with the increased revenue which 
better dairy herds will bring the 
community. 

The release of Schleicher County in 
the western part of Texas is also re- 
garded as an encouraging forerunner 
of successful work in that state this 
year. A number of counties are show- 
ing their interest in tick eradication 
by making appropriations of from 
$5,000 to $10,000 for the vigorous pros- 
ecution of the work this season. It 
seems to be very generally recognized 
that the most successful and most 
economical way of freeing the county 
from ticks is to make dipping vats 
readily accessible to every part of the 
county and then to insist that all cat- 
tle be dipped regularly every two 
weeks for one season. This, of course, 
requires some outlay in. the begin- 


ning, but in the end is far cheaper 
than attempting to accomplish the 
work with insufficient equipment. 

In the other states affected by the 
new order, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, tick eradication has 
made great progress in recent years. 
Much of South Carolina has already 
been freed and in both Georgia and 
Mississippi the realization of the ben- 
efits of the work is spreading rapidly. 





BLACKLEG IN CATTLE 


Symptoms of Disease and Preventive 
Measures 





HE local symptoms of the black- 

leg disease are usually a _ pro- 
nounced swelling on some fleshy part 
of the body, such as the front or hind 
quarter, but it does not extend below 
the knee or hock. When the hand is 
passed over the swelling, it crackles 
as if dry paper was underneath the 
hide. This is due to gas produced by 
the germs in the loose tissues below 
the skin. There are some cases, how- 
ever, in which a swelling may not ap- 
pear, especially at the beginning of 
an outbreak. These usually die quite 
suddenly without showing the char- 
acteristic enlargement. 

The general or constitutional symp- 
toms are usually acute, and develop 
rapidly. The animal appears dull and 
listless; refuses to eat; shows high 
fever (105 to 107 degrees, Fahren- 
heit), and marked debility. These 
symptoms may last from 36 hours to 
3 days, and the case terminate fa- 
tally. 

A post-mortem examination shows 
little that is abnormal, with the ex- 
ception of the swelling, which is fill- 
ed with dark, frothy blood, and with 
a foul-smelling odor. 

As a matter of prevention, cattle 
under two years of age should be 
changed to another pasture( prefer- 
ably higher and drier) as soon as the 
disease makes its appearance, and 
they should be vaccinated with one 
or other of the blackleg vaccines on 
the market, following closely the 
directions which usually accompany 
these products. 

When once the disease has made 
its appearance on a place, it is recom- 
mended that vaccination be practiced 
regularly, treating the spring calves 
the following fall; and the fall calves 
the following spring, which will in- 
sure their being protected before 
they become more susceptible—W. 
H. Dalrymple, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 





Another Way to Dehorn Cattle 


F. A recent issue of The Progressive 

Farmer Mr. Eshman gave his fast 
and easy way of dehorning cattle, in 
which he states that he will have the 
cattle dehorned before the Professor 
gets his ropes fixed. 

I am somewhat of a dehorner my- 
self, and would dehorn a whole herd 
before Mr. Eshman would get all of 
his three Negroes and ropes adjusted. 
I have a leather collar about three 
inches wide, with a one-inch grass 
rope about ten feet long tied in it. I 
buckle this collar around the cow’s 
neck, tie her to a post or tree. I then 
have a good stout man to catch her 
in the nose and by one horn, and I 
take off the other horn; then change 
and take her by the ear and in the 
nose, and the cow is dehorned before 
she realizes what has happened. 

I do the work in cold weather and 
have never had any bad results. I 
have been dehorning for 15 years, and 
would not have cattle with horns, es- 
pecially through winter, when they 
have to be fed and need shelter. 

W. H. GRANBERRY. 

Yantley, Ala. 





OTHER THINGS NEEDED 


Visitor—“Well, Robert, how do you like 
your new little sister? n 

Robert—“‘Oh, she's all right, I guess; but 
there are lots of things we needed worse,’’"— 
Exchange. 
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| WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOGRE, Prop., Charlotte. N.C, 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





TIMES OS ee 








Lee’s Premier - — $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sola ror $1, 

Keystone Baron Duke, the Gand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, C-icago, 1910. 

Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 


‘April 838 <=> April 8 





Ail hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. i 
Calves of either sex or breed for -ale. 


} 
Buy from the best and most noied herd in the South, | 


200 BERKSHIRES 200 


All stock over six months old immune 


100 Fancy pigs three to four months old. 

40 Bred and open gilts. 

25 Young service boars 

10 Big active yearling boars, just the right 
kind to cross on grade sows for pork produc- 
tion at farmers prices. 
_ Several outstanding show boars with qual- 
ity sufficient to head any herd. 

MOTTO—We show our breeding stock and 
breed our show stock which enables us to 
sell show yard quality. If you want Berk- 
shire type with size and quality, write us or 








PINEHURST FARM, PINEHURST, N. C. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner. A. M. Swinnerton, Mgr. 














better still, come and see the whole herd. | 





BROOK SIDE FARM BERKSBIRES 
Are some hog as well as some pedigree. } | 
Our breeding is the best. | 
Our mottu: Size, Quality and Individuality. 
Pigs Cholera Immuned and Registered. 


BROOK SIDE FARM 
Griffin & Bass., Props. Leslie, Ga. 











April 38 —<———">—>——>—. April S 


|G. W. TUGGLE, 


(See other, Advertisements on page 26) 








P. H. Hanes’ Annual Sale 


: OF 


Fine Holstein- Friesian Cattle 


At His West End Dairy Farm 


Saturday, April 8, 1916 











Woodcrest 
Aeggie Jewel | 


A wonderful Hol- 
stein and one 
of our herd 














OME of the choicest individuals from one of the largest 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN herds in the United States will 
be offered for sale. Every individual offered is a de- | 
cendant of Pontiac Korndyke, Lord Netherland De Kol, 
Hengerveld De Kol, or Homestead Girl De Kol’s Sarcastic | 
Lad, the four leading sires of the Holstein-Friesian breed. 


| 


The distinct black and white of their color marking; 
their extreme size, the excellency of their conformation, 
combined with large milk and butter fat production, are. 
characteristic of this herd. 


Address all Correspondence to 


P. H. Hanes, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


0.LC 








_0. I. C’/S 

ni "Originators o of the 
Famous O. I. C. 
Swine 1863 











TwoO.LC. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 lbs. 


SS) 
Why lose profits breed- 
ing and feeding scrub 
hogs ? Two of our O. I. 
C. Hogs weigh 2806 Ibs. © 
‘Wilt ship you sample 


give agency to first ap 
originators, most extens ve breeders ona 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world, 
All foreign shipments 


U. S. Gevt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. my for 52 
years and have never lost a 

with cholera or any other con- 
tagious disease, 


Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, ‘*The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’* 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Oo. I. C. 


this famous hog. 


Pigs in Pairs, no akin, $18.50 
Stock ers to be from as fine a herd as there 


is in the Sou Registered pure bred. Guaran- 
teed satisfaction. 


L. E. WRIGHT & CO., Steens, Miss. 








Fifteen years of suc- 
cessful breeding of 














Chester White Boars, bred gilts, sows. 
* Young herds a specialty. No akin; 
prolific; large kind Pedigrees free. Write for 
prices and circulars. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois 
A Wit qupply of yy rst 5 
whi 0. D. 


|O. I. Ge mos. old will shi 


on inspection. These boars must be as pn Re or 
money refunded. Booking orders for March farrowed 
pigs. All of this = from ake boars. Write 
me. R. oO EN, R. F.D. 1, BEDFORD, VA. 








0.1. C’s. A big lot of bred 
gilts safe with pig, bred to 
heavy boars, registered. Also ~ 
choice pigs and open gilts, the 
very best of breeding. 

Route 2, Bedford, Va. 


_POLAND-CHINAS 


POLAND Of National reputation for 1000 Ib. 


CHINAS 





W. 1. OWEN, 





APRA 


are backed by a positive guaran- 
tee, ample capital and a 35-year ex- 
r Leh You will win if the last 
ord is from J. P. VISSERING 

Alea egtotered Angus Cattle. 


Registered Poland China hogs, Ete. 


Pigs 70 to 300 lbs. for sale. Write your wants. 





Box 7, Alton, 











BERKSHIRES 





G CAS ART | RINCE NO. 1894 

' We are headquarters for anything you w ant in Berk- 

shires We are offering the best sows we have for ear- 

ly spring farrow, at veRy eM pene a we have to 

reduce our herd du this month. Th e bred to 

Ge at UCAS ART PRIN E, MILL s PREMIER “DU KE and 

OLL All outstandin ng sires. Pigs mated from 

ie 2se boars no akin. Send us your order, we guaran- 
tee every animal shipped 


KIMBALL FARM, Dept. A, OXFORD, N.C 
of Quality, 


BERKSHIRES Breeding 


and individual excellence. 


Bred sows, bred and open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 




















DUROC-JERSEYS 


TEE IDEAL FARM DUROCS 








A tew good individuals. Boars 4-6 mos. old for 
$10.00 to ¥12.£9, registered. Our Defender sow bred 
: r the Col for $35.00. Our Cherry King 


s Col. gilt, $25.00, bred to same boar. 
gz orders for spring pigs 
“TRE IDEAL FARM 

D. J. Simmons, Prop. 


" Route 4 Timmonsville, S. C. 








Of the choicest breeding 
> = individual exeenenne. 
i rown on sepgrate farms 
TAMWORTH 9 Prices rignt. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


BUROC PIGS 





ESSEX 


PLL PPP PPro? 


PUREBRED-— 

Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas ard Duroc 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. wertetios Peas. 

Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS. SPRINGS N. C. 





Southern Bred Registered Aberdeen - Angus 


AT AUCTION 


> Friday, March 31, 1916, at Jasper, Tenn., 


Sale begins promptly at 1 o "clock p.m. H. T. PARKER & Sons, 
of Tullahoma, Tenn., Proprietors of Doddie Land Stock Farm, 
(Home of the Angus, established 1896) have consigned 


30—ROYALLY BRED ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS—30 
to be sold at auction to the highest bidder without reservation, at Jasper, Tenn., 
March 31, the entire lot being draft from their famous Doddie L and He rd, bred and 
raised in middle Tenn. and most of them sired by their great 2400 lb herd bull— 
These bulls range in age from 8 mos. to 2-year-olds, most of them ready for service. 
Every animal tuberculin tested, thus affording the Southern buyer an unusual Orpore un Ny to procure high 
ck She ‘bulls, perfectly acclimated and adjusted in every way to Southern condition 
{. T. Parker enjoys the distinction of having introduced the Angus into Tenn. and thinks he knows 
ion to be the greatest beef breed on earth. 


Auctioneer: 
Catalogs on application. 












Ham Paterson 122580. 


COL. FRED REPPERT, Decatur, Ind 














SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


At La Vernet Stock Farm 
TUESDAY, MAR. 28,1916 


For Particulars and Free Illustrated Catalogue address 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
couneky Saddle and Harness Horses 


As long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be used to cul- 
tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm. 
WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 


It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can supply you. Is it 
a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? Is it a satisfactory 
saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 
Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? We have one for them 
all that we guarantee in every way. Registered Stallions, brood mares, 
young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We 


warrant sate deiivery: GLENWORTH FARMS, 


and the price ts right. allen S. Edelen, Owner. Burgin, Kentucky 
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The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog. address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


Hampshire Hogs—2e: prolific kind. Special , 


prices on pigs, trios not akin, | 
bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, | 
Decatur, Ind. 











R. 1, WATERTOWN, TENN. 
POLAND 


CHINA PIGS 


T. E. BROWN 


and gilts bred to Cham- 
sored Boars, all Regis- 


aS TENN. 
TAMWORTHS 


PRLPLPILI LPI eee 


| TAMWORTHS—All Ages 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pious and !1 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
q Columbia, S. C. 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Pen 





























Pigs, bred gilts and boars 








ws 


Three Registered Angus Heifers 
and One Bull 


All late summer, 1915, calving. At about one-half 

what cattle of similar character shipped in would 

cost. From the herd that is famous for the high-class 

cattle produced. Bull and heifers not sold together. 
SUNNY HOME FARM 

A. L. French & Son Cascade, Virginia 


ANGUS CATTLE 202? 2755.0" 6: 
best strains. Bulls 

ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother 

sires. Also an exceptionally handsome PERCHERON 


STALLION, re A in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1959 1 


ROSE DALE. ‘STOCK FARMS, 

Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 1 year 
For Sale to 18 months old. Price $160 to 
$300 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. W. PIERCE, Trimble, Tennessee 
_HOLSTEINS 


rrr 

















Jeffersonton, Va. 











2 Registered Holstein Bull Calves 2 


Sired by Homestead Superb Vale whose dam 
made 24.3 Ibs. butter in 7 days as a three-year-old; 
dam of one bull is milking 8 gals. aday while dam 
of other one has milked, so far, 5235 Ibs milk in 5 
months as a 2-year-old. Herd tuberculin tested by 
Government. 


Frank S. Walker, Woodberry Forest, Va. 
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GUTHERN FARM GAZETTE: 
**You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
The Progressive Farmer Company 
@neorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 











President and Editor 


TAIT BUTLER, ‘ ? Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, ‘ a Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, ‘ ‘ a Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, é he Secretary-Treasurer 
J. A. MARTIN, Advertising Manager 


J. L. Mogford, General Representative 
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DON’T LET YOUR PAPER STOP 


vious announcements we are now put- 
ting The Progressive Farmer on a STOP- 
WHEN-OUT basis. 

It doesn’t please our vanity to think any 
man doesn’t want The Progressive Farmer, 
but if you don’t renew, we are bound to as- 
sume this; «nd we don’t want to visit any 
home unwanted. 

We were compelled to stop a number of sub- 
scriptions last week; others will be stopped 
this week, and others next week. 

If you have not renewed, therefore, good 
friend, please remember that we, like Matthew 
of old, are “sitting at the receipt of customs.” 
And with “Pollyanna”, our wonderful serial 
starting this week, and Professor Massey’s 
“$500 More a Year” articles starting next 
week, there is more reason than ever before 
why you should RENEW PROMPTLY AND 
DON’T MISS A COPY. 


Di forget that in accordance with pre- 











NDIVIDUALS and Local Unions should be active 

now in demanding rural credits legislation. Do 
not let your Congressmen forget that the farmers 
are expecting genuine relief. 





HE A. & M. College President should certainly 

be (1) a man of marked rural or industrial in- 
terests and then (2) either a man of marked per- 
sonality himself, or (3) a man with a genius for 
organization and for selecting his co-workers. 





a. every ambitious farmer get five good acres 
ready for corn. While the boys are having 
their one-acre contests, we shall have $500 worth 
of prizes open to men for the best yields on five 
acres. Get your land ready and read further par- 
ticulars next week. 





ie WAS petitions from North Carolina Local 
Unions which forced the passage of the Credit 
Union Act described by Professor Camp, and every 
local secretary in the state should write him for 
literature and try to interest his local members in 
forming a credit union. 





EW demonstration agents in South Carolina 

include: Dr. Walter Sorrell,-Kershaw County: 
H. G. Boylston, Barnwell; C. W. Baker, Williams- 
burg; J. W. McLendon, Florence; T, E. Stokes, 
Laurens; S. F. Reid, Calhoun. In North Carolina 
Johnston County has joined the ranks of pro- 
gressive counties maintaining a demonstration 
agent. 





NE of the most successful men the world has 

known is Andrew Carnegie, and in an utter- 
ance of his recently widely quoted, he attributes 
his success to his prompt installment of improv- 
ed methods and improved machinery in his great 
iron and steel business. Farmers who think the 
ways of their grandaddies good enough for them 
should find a lesson in Mr. Carnegie’s testimony: 


“Other men’s brains have made me rich. 
‘Tis said I’ve more money than some. If so, 
’tis because I’ve had more courage than some. 
I tet the slow-coaches use the old machine— 
mine I chucked into the scrap heap, quick.” 





ERHAPS the foremost Southern authority on 

soy beans is Prof. C. B. Williams, Vice-Director 
of the North Carolina Experiment Station. Fol- 
lowing up Mr. Latham’s recent articles, Profes- 
sor Williams will give in our next issue a compre- 
hensive summing-up of the important facts every 
farmer ought to know about this wonderful crop, 
as yet too little appreciated by our people. What 


Professor Williams says about the manufacture of 
soy beans in cotton seed oil mills will be especially 
interesting. 





HE North Carolina State Department of Agri- 

culture, State Farmers’ Union, State Depart- 
ment of Education, State Board of Health, A. & M. 
College and Normal and Industrial College have 
joined forces in establishing a “State Bureau of 
Community Service”, the chief purpose of which is 
to help form “Community Leagues” all over North 
Carolina. If your neighborhood is interested at 
all, write Secretary W. C. Crosby, Raleigh, for full 
information. Every country neighborhood in 
North Carolina ought to have such a “Community 
League”, and Mr. Crosby will help you organize 
without cost. 


What Have You Done About It? 


HAT done about encouraging 

some genuine and capable representative 

of the farmers himself for 
your state legislature? 

2. What have you done about enlisting your boy 
in the corn club or pig club and your girl in the 
canning club? 

3. About making an all-the-year-round garden? 

4. About codperating with your neighbors in 
getting improved farm machinery so as to make 
crops at small cost this year? 

5. About getting all fruit 
sprayed? 

6. About getting improved varieties of corn and 
cotton for planting this year? 

7. About getting pure-bred fowls and making 
more money from poultry this year than ever 
before? 





have you 


to announce 


trees properly 


8. About having a county school commence- 
ment this spring and county fair this fall? 

9. About plans for having a smokehouse full of 
cheaply-made pork next fall? 

10. About organizing a marketing association— 
or at least some plan for selling this year’s pro- 
ducts in codperation with one or more neighbors ? 

11. About painting the house, whitewashing the 
outbuildings, and having the prettiest lawn and 
flowers you have ever had? 

12. About neighborhood “credit 
union” or farmers’ mutual savings bank? 


Our A. & M. Trustees: Their Responsibil- 
ity and Opportunity 


[FTEEN men, fifteen of our North Carolina 
fellow citizens, now have imposed upon them 


Organizing a 








one of the most serious duties affecting the 
future industrial and 
North Carolina. These fifteen men are the trus- 
tees of the A. & M. College at Raleigh. 
After a useful, honorable and successful career, 


agricultural progress of 


President Hill has resigned, and the trustees are 
soon to choose his successor. 
Much 


calm and courageous decision, unhampered by the 


depends upon their ability to make a 
frenzied efforts of candidates and their partizans. 
We think it particularly regretable that the cam- 
paigning methods of modern politicians seem to 
have been so extensively invoked, and hope the 
trustees will steadfastly and patriotically resolve 
to get the ablest, biggest, worthiest man for the 
position, entirely regardless of the number of let- 
ters or petitions any aspirant has written or had 
friends write for him. The News and Observer is 
everlastingly right in saying that the presidency 
of this great college is too important, too honor- 
able, and too dignified to be awarded by the mail 
order route. 

The Progressive Farmer has no candidate for 
president, but we have a pretty definite idea as to 
the situation and the sort of man needed to meet 
this situation. The A. & M. College should become, 
as the University has become, not merely a place 
for imparting knowledge, but for developing lead- 
ership. 

It should be a great throbbing dynamo of rural 
inspiration and culture, seizing and appropriating 
to itself the unparalleled opportunities of the next 
twenty years not only for revolutionizing agricul- 
tural practice but for revolutionizing the conditions 
of country life. It should concern itself not merely 
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with one but with all three features of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s program of rural regeneration—‘better 
farming, better business, better livingy And at the 
saine time the College must, of course, train men 
for leadership in the industrial life of the state. 

A president fitted for grappling with this task 
should be indeed “a man of culture and agricul- 
ture”, a man familiar by birth and rearing with 
Southern agricultural and industrial conditions, a 
man with ability and tact as an executive, and 
with force and magnetism as a speaker—a man to 
whom the whole state would rally in the campaign 
to build the mighty institution of which President 
Hill and his predecessors have so well laid the 
foundations. And such a man, pouring his spirit 
into the institution and summoning the whole 
state to his aid, would be cheap at $10,000 a year. 

We believe that all true friends of the College, 
alumni and others, will join the other citizens of 
the state in saying to the trustees: “While among 
the candidates of our acquaintance we may favor 
this man or that, the one thing above all others 
that we want is that you will study every possibil- 
ity and then courageously pick the man whose 
ability and leadership best fit him for realizing 


upon the magnificent opportunities that await 
him.” 





Swat the Clods Now 


ARCH is usually the month that determines 
M whether our fields are to be a mass of clods 

to wrestle with the rest of the year, or a 
fine, mellow seedbed—a fit home for fine crops. 

It’s all right during the fall and winter to plow 
and leave the land unharrowed, but with the com- 
ing of the dry, windy spring days, the practice is a 
dangerous one. As with a great many other trou- 
bles, prevention is much easier than curing the 
trouble, and the harrow is the implement to do it 
with. 

If you’ve never tried the disk harrow ahead of 
the breaking plow, by all means do so this spring. 
It will make the draft of the breaking plow much 
easier, and will keep the land from breaking up in 
lumps and clods. If there are still some lumps, 
right behind the breaking 
plow, certainly not later than a few hours, with 
the disk harrow, and then with the drag harrow, 
too, if necessary. 

Bear in mind that a field of clods means a field 
with a large proportion of its plant food locked up 
and unavailable to the little plants. The plants 
don’t like it and we don’t blame them; under such 
conditions we, too, would refuse to do anything. 

Swat the clods, and do it now, before the seed 
are put in the ground. 





however, follow 





Learning Where Potash Is Not Needed 


E WERE talking the other day to-one of 
the foremost fertilizer authorities in the 

Southern states, a state chemist of National 
reputation. “Of course, the present high price of 
potash is going to hit some of our farmers pretty 
hard,” he remarked, “but on the other hand it is 
going to teach thousands and thousands of farm- 
ers in sections where commercial potash is not 
needed that they do not need to buy it. Conse- 
quently thousands of them, seeing that they can 
get along as well without potash, will hereafter 
save the enormous sums formerly spent for it. 
Taking all our farmers together, therefore, I be- 
lieve the present scarcity of material—unless it 
lasts too long—is going to do them more good 
than it does harm.” 

We are strongly inclined to the same view. The 
writer was in a Piedmont county last year, a coun- 
ty in which agricultural experts admit that farm- 
ers do not need to buy potash, but we found that in 
buying higher-grade material, they had increased 
the potash content, which they did not need, even 
more than the phosphoric acid content which they 
badly needed. Where they had formerly bought 


8-2-2 goods they were now buying 10-4-4 goods. 
In other words, they had increased the percentage 
of phosphoric acid only 25 per cent while they had 
increased the potash content 100 per cent. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (3) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progrese— Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Clippings, Conversation and Comment 
D‘ S. P. Brooks, candidate for United States 


Senator from Texas, sets a good example for 

other politicians by giving the people a defin- 
ite platform, telling them just where he stands on 
all the great issues. The candidate who tells 
where he stands and why is always to be preferred 
to the man who spends his time abusing his oppon- 
ent. 

+ * * 


Advocates of the state warehouse bill in Geor- 
gia are sure the plan will become a law at the sum- 
mer session of the Legislature. 

*x* * * 


The Virginia Legislature just adjourned adopted 
a more thorough-going inheritance tax. Now let 
the farmers of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi and 
South Carolina (they are the only states left ex- 
cept Rhode Island and New Mexico without inher- 
itance tax laws) see that their next Legislatures 
relieve them from this disgrace. We don’t know 
that a constitutional amendment would be required 
in any other state but Alabama, but if so, let it 
come! 

*x* * * 


If your school term isn’t as long as it ought to be, 
why not keep on thinking about that idea of a 
schoo] farm, sending five cents to the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., for 
a copy of its bulletin on the subject? This bulletin 
describes mainly the work in Wake County, N. C., 
but the idea is spreading. The county superin- 
tendent of Macon County, Ala., reports that he has 
started 28 school farms there Certainly if you are 
a school committeeman, you ought to investigate 
this subject. 

es © 


Few forms of codperation are more profitable 
than codperative purchase of fertilizers. If your 
Local Union hasn’t placed its order yet, better look 
after the matter at once. 

+ oo 

Our neighbor, the St. Louis Mirror, gets consid- 
erably excited about the overwhelming vote there 
to keep Negroes from moving into white blocks or 
neighborhoods in future. “The proposal,” it says, 
“carried by a disgraceful, un-American, inhuman 
majority of 34,000.”. And whether the Mirror likes 
it or not it will find people voting about the same 
way whenever they get a chance—even as far 
north as St. Louis. The New York Survey, which 
is opposed to the plan, admits that half the 17,000 
votes against segregation were cast by Negro 
voters. It will be seen, therefore, that the actual 
white vote was divided as follows: 

Maaitist) SOeteGation® s4.c6.s00dacese00 ss 8,500 
Por SOerecation: 246.4 ivessadessaes.s0 92000 
The white vote was thus 6 to 1 in favor of segre- 
gation—and St. Louis has a Republican majority, 

too! 
* * * 

Look next week for a discussion of taxation and 
the farmer. 

& 


Organizing Farmers’ Mutual Savings Banks 
HEN the writer was traveling in Japan and 
India five years ago we found that even in 
those so-called “heathen countries” farm- 
ers wete coming together and organizing “mutual 


’ 


savings and loan associations” or credit unions. As 
we wrote from Tokyo in 1911: 

“There are also in most communities, I learn 
‘coOperative credit societies’ (corresponding 
somewhat to the mutual building and loan so- 
cieties in American towns), by means of which 
the farmers escape the clutches of the Shylock 
money-lenders who have heretofore charged as 
high as 20 to 30 per cent for advances. The 
Japanese farmers invest their surplus funds in 
these ‘codperative credit societies,’ just as they 
would in savings banks, except that in their 
case their savings are used solely for helping 
their immediate neighbors and neighborhoods. 
A judicious committee passes upon each small 
loan. and while the interest rates might seem 
high to us, we have to remember that money 
everywhere here commands higher interest 
than in America. 

“I am the more interested in these ‘codpera- 
tive credit societies’ because they seem to me 
to embrace features which our American farm- 
ers would do well to adopt.” 


Now at last, we are glad to see, farmers in en- 
lightened, Christian America are beginning to put 


‘into practice the same principles of codperative 


self-help which distinguish these Japanese socie- 
ties. Within the last few months the idea has 
made notable progress in the South, enlisting the 
interest of extension workers in Texas, while in 
North Carolina the work now has the attention of 
a whole-time organizer of credit unions. 

Every Southern farmer should read Prof. Camp’s 
article in this issue explaining how credit unions 
operate, while all readers who have copies of “How 
Farmers Codperate and Double Profits” should re- 
read the chapter on “Two Irish Rural Credit Socie- 
ties and How They Work.” 

ae 


Boycott the Usurers 


N ALABAMA friend writing us suggests this 
A plan of dealing with the usury evil: 

“Why not let farmers and their friends re- 
fuse to deposit money in any bank that charges 
more than the legal rate of interest?” 

This, of course, is not a panacea, but neither is 
anything else that has been proposed; and it is 
good as far as it goes. As our friend says: “In 
this way farmers who have money to deposit can 
assist those who have to depend on borrowing.” 

We hope local Unions, individual farmers, etc., 
will take up this idea, find out which banks deal 
fairly and which unfairly, and then give patronage 
only to those that obey the law, boycotting the us- 
urers. 

We should also like to have for use, without 
printing any names or addresses, instances of us- 
ury practiced on our readers. Write us. Here are 
some cases that have come to our attention within 
the last week: (1) Last year a workingman went to 
a loan shark in the writer’s town to borrow $20. 
“All right,” said the shark, “give me your note for 
fifteen days for $24.” At the end of the fifteen 
days the borrower didn’t have the $24 but had $4, 
so he reduced the debt to $20 again, again gave his 
fifteen-day note for $24, and did this twice a month 
for a year—paying in this time $96 interest on a 
$20 debt, and still owed the $20. Then in despera- 
tion he went to a bank and got the money at 
legal interest. (2) “Another man I[ know,” said our 
friend, “has paid a loan shark $20 a month interest 
on a $150 loan.” (3) A farmer went to a lawyer 
and gave a $1,000 note for a $900 loan. 

It is high time for the conscience of the nation 
to arouse itself against this shameless robbery of 
God’s poor. We must boycott usurers and we must 
draft laws that will reach them. 

7 
Mutual Fire Insurance 

NE of the great obstacles in the way of cotton 
QO warehousing heretofore has been the high in- 

surance rates charged, and when State Ware- 
house Commissioner McLaurin of South Carolina 
last year got the rates in his State reduced from 
$3.50 on the $100 to $1.58, he did about the biggest 
thing he could possibly have done to promote 
warehousing among his people. 

But this wasn’t all that his action did. Like a fire- 
bell at night it sounded an alarm, waking up the 
people to the extortions heretofore practiced by 
the insurance trust 





a trust which operates unre- 
strained and unchallenged in more than one state 
in the South, The result was that the Legislature 
passed an act providing that insurance companies 
entering into combinations to fix rates should be 
expelled from the state. And the further result is 
that many big companies are giving up South Car- 
olina business. 

This, of course, is embarrassing temporarily, but 
it will do good if it leads to the organization of 
local mutual companies. And this is what Mr. Mc- 
Laurin is urging. Through such companies, he 
points out, “the farmers of Anderson, Oconee, Un- 
ion, Newberry, Cherokee, York, Chester, Fairfield, 
Marlboro and Darlington are now getting insur- 
ance on their dwellings and tenant houses at less 
than 50 cents per $100, while the farmers in other 
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counties of the state insuring in commercial com- 
panies have been paying $1.20 per $100.” In fact, the 
Yorkville Enquirer tells us that— 

“The Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of York County has been carrying quite a 
considerable amount of insurance at a cost of 
only 35 cents per $100, as against $1.20 per $100 
for the stock companies.” 

Every county in the South should have a farm- 
ers’ mutual fire insurance association, and if your 
county hasn’t one, it is time for somebody to take 
the lead in starting the movement. 

Why not you? 

Bd 
The Menace of Forest Fires 


IDING past a piece of woods which had 

caught fire the other day, two men from town 

joined us in spending half an hour in putting 
it out. But we are afraid’the incident is rather un- 
usual. A stand of timber is so valuable, and the 
humus in the leaves and litter is so valuable, that a 
comparatively small forest fire may quickly do as 
much harm as the burning of an ordinary barn or 
residence. And yet people who would be all ex- 
citement at the sight of a burning barn, and vali- 
antly stop everything to put out the fire, will pass 
unconcernedly by a forest fire ten times as dan- 
gerous. 

In nearly every state now the law prescribes fine 
or imprisonment for carelessly starting or causing 
a forest fire. Let these laws be enforced. Every 
farmer should help indict the guilty, and when on 
juries help convict them. 

& 
County Commencement Plans 

EV. T. S. Coble suggests that on the night be- 

fore each county school commencement an 

oratorical contest should be held for the dis- 
cussion of practical local problems affecting the 
public welfare. He would have the orations deal 
with the “qualifications, work and worth” of each 
of the following factors for the upbuilding of the 
county: 

1. The county superintendent of education; 

2. The county demonstrator ; 

3. The county health officer; 

4. The county board of education; 

5. The county commissioner or supervisor ; 

6. The country teacher; 

7. The country preacher; 

8. The local Farmers’ Union. 

His suggestion is a good one and we should like 
to see it acted on. 

The rapid. spread of the county commencement 
idea is very gratifying as well as its development 
into an occasion for promoting not only educa- 
tional progress but all other worthy local move- 
ments. Pender County, N. C., for example, held a 
corn, cattle, pig and poultry show in connection 
with its county commencement last week, the 
prizes also covering declamations, recitations, and 
spelling contests; special prizes for the best ex- 
hibits from one-teacher, two-teacher and three- 
teacher schools; prizes for the winners in the ath- 
letic contest, and handsome prizes for the boys 
and girls writing the best essays on “The Possibil- 
ities of Pender County.” The subject assigned for 
this essay shows that Pender folks realize that 
progress, like charity, begins at home. 


A Thought for the Week 


MONG the many wise utterances of President 
A Wilson, none are stronger or more beautiful 

than the following: “True friendship is of 
royal lineage. It is of the same kith and breeding 
as loyalty and self-forgetting devotion, and pro- 
ceeds upon higher principle even than they. For 
loyalty may be blind and friendship must not be; 
devotion may sacrifice principles of right choice 
which friendship must guard with an excellent and 
watchful care. You must act in your friend’s in- 
terest whether it please him or not. The object of 
love is to serve, not to win.”—Wm. J. Bryan, in 
the Commoner. 








De all the good you can, 
y all means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can.—Wesley’s Rule. 
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“I regard the money 
spent in caring for 
my children’s teeth 


as an assurance of their 
future happiness’’ said a 
mother, indicating her 
little boy and girl. 


**Good health is so dependent 
upon good teeth, ’’ she continued 
*‘and personal appearance is so 
much improved by firm white 
teeth, that I teach the little ones 
to brush their teeth twice every 
day; and I take them to the 
dentist twice a year.”’ 

Every wise mother realizes the 
importance of teaching her chil- 
dven to properly care for their 
teeth and her best aid is Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream with its de- 
licious flavor, which children like. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream in- 
sures sound,clean teeth. Soundteeth 
insure better health and better looks. 


You too 
should use 


COLGATE'S 
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SN’T that a “‘clean bill of 


health’’ fora cream separator? 
Nothing more needs to be said. ‘ 
After using it for one-fourth of a 
lifetime, Mr. Hughes has only praise for 
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Our Farm Women 


by MRS. W.N. HUTT 
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OF THOSE WHO WALK ALONE 


Women there 
aid high, 

Who lose their own, and walk bereft and 
lonely, 

Loving that one lost 

Loving it only. 


are on earth, most sweet 


heart until they die, 


And 


so they never see beside them 
grow 
Children whose coming is like breath 
of flowers; 
Consoled by subtler loves the angels 
know 
Through childless hours. 
Good deeds they do; they comfort and 
they bless 
In duties others put off till the mor- 
row; 
Their look is balm, their touch is ten 
derness 
To all in sorrow. 
. 
Betimes the world smiles at them, as 
‘twere shame, 
This maiden guise, long after youth's 
departed; 
But in God's Book they bear another 
hame—- 


“The faithful-hearted.” 


Faithful in life, and faithful unto death, 


such souls, in sooth, illume with luste: 
splendid 
That glimpsed, glad land wherein, the 


vision saith, 
Earth's wrongs are ended. 


Richard Burton, in N. Y. Evening Mui!. 





spot,” they all said. “What makes the 
big air space ” 

“As the egg contracts the air comes 
in through the porous shell (germs 
could get through just as easily). The 
water of the egg evaporates and so 
the spage gets bigger.” 

“My mother tells their freshness by 
floating them in a pint of water to 
which she has added four level table- 
spoonsful of salt,” said Edith. 

“That is a good test,” was the reply, 
“but not as sure as candling.” 

“What- kind of an egg will keep 
good. longest?” asked one of the chil- 
dren. 

“I know,” spoke up Dan. “I have 
helped mother preserve her eggs. We 
select those that are perfectly clean, 
because there are germs in dirt and 
they get through the shell the same 
as the air does. Then we take those 
that have no cracks, because that is 
where decomposition would. start, 
and, next, we take those from 
the chicken flocks that have no roos- 
ters. Mother does not keep any roos- 
ters except the one or two best, and 
those she keeps in a little coop by 








THE WIBE-AWAKE GIRLS LEAR 
ABOUT EGGS 





themselves. Where there are roos- 
ters the germ that starts the chicken 
is in the egg and, of course, it wants 
to grow and become a chicken, and 
that makes an egg that does not keep 
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Vie Learn How to Select Eggs, How well.” 
to Prepare, Serve and Keep Them “Hlow long can you keep eggs?” 
. RE you sure the eggs are fresh?” sao apse ouch r 
asked Miss Margaret of the “Oh, we keep them right on for 
Wide-awake boys and girls as months,” he said. “We put them, the 
they gathered for the club meeting, little end down, in a jar and pour 
each with a small basket of eggs on Water-glass over them. That keeps 


her arm. 

“Yes,” they chorused. 

“Remember, you are ¢g 
some of the things you cook and t 
left-over eggs to the old folks in t 
County Home, and you would n 
want to present anyone with a b 
-ege. What is a good egg, John?” 

“One that does not explode,” 
laughed. 

“T have bought eggs from folks w 
would agree with you,” was the rep 
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“Now why do eggs explode! 


thing happens in lesser degree. 

in the uncooked 

and—pouf !” 
Everyone laughed. 


gas eggs 


explod 


oing to take 


“I know,” puffed Bessie, pulling off 


This 


“Martha, suppose you make a box 


out the germs and they have to stay 
good. Of course, the shell is thus 
made air-proof, and so one would 
have to prick it with a needle, or it 
would explode when one went to boil 
it in the shell.” 


he 
he 


ot 

ad “What would you say an egg 1s, 
Mary?” 

he “T would say an ege is an undevel- 


oped chicken. Since it develops with 
no aid but heat, it must have within 
it everything necessary for feathers, 
bones, flesh, ete.” 

“Then it is a perfect 
too, is: it?” 


ho 
1 

ly. 
for 


food us, 


her coat. “I’m taking chemistry at ; : : 

ae ery you know. When an egg be- “No, because the chick in the shell 
lcomes rotten alkaline forma. of sul. 9909 not need energy, and we do, We 
| phur are produced. That is, the sul- have Re eat grits, bread, rice, ete., 
i phur from the white is acted upon by with It. _ 

ithe phosphoric acid in the yellow and , wood. Who knows what the shell 
la very bad smelling gas, called sul- 35° ; — ; 
phuretted hydrogen, is the result. If “I.” said John; “it is carbonate of 
an egg be boiled a long time the same lime like our own bones. The shell 
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of the average egg is shell.” 


|candier. Set this shoe box on end “Let me tell you about the white,” 
per place this low lamp inside it (an said Mary, enthusiastically. “It’s 
| electric bulb would be better). Put wonderful! It consists of a solution 
iit in the closet, because it is dark. Cut of proteins shut up in millions” of 
a hole in the top to let out the heat cells. When we ‘whip’ an ege white 
of the lamp, as well as the smoke. Cut we break the cell walls and the pro- 
jsnother the size of a small egg direct- tein escapes. That is the reason deli- 
ly in front of the flame. While she is cate people should have their egg 
| doing this, Billy, you run to the chick- beaten. The white is three-fifths of 
‘en yard and find a warm egg. That’s the egg, as any one can see in that 
right! Put the warm, fresh egg in picture we had on January 8.” 


gets thinner and thinner as the chick 
develops, and when it is ready to hop 
out, the shell seems to have nearly all 
been absorbed for bone—l2 per cent 
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LET US BE PROUD OF OUR OC- 


CUPATIONS 


Every Farmer Should Speak Proudly 
of Being a Farmer and Every Farm 
Woman Should Rejoice in the Priv- 
ileges of Country Life 


NCE in a while we find a woman 
who does not like to be called a 
farm woman. Now and then there is 
one who says shame-facededly, “I am 
only a farmer’s wife.” I get letters 
saying, “Il am only a poor woman,” 
and others who speak apologetically 
of themselves in every inflection. 
Now do please let us quit all this— 
now and forever. Let us take our- 
selves as we are and then make the 
most of ourselves. Why should a wo 
man not say she is a farm woman? 
Is there anything finer on earth? 
City people are turning longing eycs 
to the country. Just as soon as the 
traveling man the business man 
gets sufficiently prosperous he buys 
a farm, and lives on it, too. 


or 


The soil of the earth is God’s own 
heritage. To be a farm woman means 
that you see the sky from horizon to 
horizon and do not have to look at a 
few clouds from a street that is noth- 
ing but a valley between houses. It 
means flowers, trees, shrubs, pure air, 
friendly animals that feed out of your 
hand, green trees, growing gardens o/ 
fresh vegetables. “Yes,” you say, “it 
means hard work and little leisure.” 
This is not any more true, and proba- 
bly not as true, as of the average city 
woman, so many of whom are hire- 
lings in shops, stores, and factories, 
worn out when the day’s work ends 
and wholly or largely separated irom 
all loved ones. 

To hear a man say he is “only a 
farmer” gives one a distinct shock. 
He should throw back his head and 
swell out his chest, look gratefully at 
the Heavens and say proudly, “I ama 
farmer.” Who is there in all the 
world who has such control over his 
own destinies does the farmer? 
Who is there who can tip his chair 
back and have his mid-day nap with- 
out interference, if he so chooses, as 
can the farmer? Who can have the 
fresh air, who can make the trip to 
town riding behind his own horse, 
who can have a fine suit of clothes, 
any more than can the farmer? He 
is the equal of any man and the in- 
ferior of none. On this point read 
the editorial “The Real Nobility of 
Farming”, in’ last week’s Progressive 
Farmer. 


as 


In the country one has the opper- 
tunity of showing her ability as in no 
other place; while in the city ber 
home may be like a thousand othe:s. 
Where does thrift show itself more 
than in the country? A garden fill- 
ed with a variety of vegetables; a 
house that is painted, has pretty cur- 
tains at the windows, bushes snuc- 
gled around the base of the house, 
Boston ivy creeping up the stone 
chimney, a lawn in the front-yard— 
all these proclaim thrift more plainly 
than any city house could show then. 
Intelligence counts in the country 
nowhere else. The health of the 
city woman and her family are saie- 
guarded for her. The municipality 
sees that the water is pure and an of- 
ficer compels the woman to keep her 
premises in a sanitary condition. The 


as 





| front of the hole, Billy; what do you 
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“Nothing,” he answered. 

“That’s right. You see right through 
ithe egg. Look at this other one, ev- 
erybody. It was laid today but 
jhad time to get cold; the contents 
| contracted on cooling, and do you see 

the tiny air space at the big end?” 

“Ves,” they said. 


has 








“Let me hold up this egg that has 








been laid several days,” said Alice. 
















SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, eockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. ur prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 





“Oh,” she exclaimed, “Look at the big 


air space, and see the dark spot at 
one side!” 
“Ves,” said Aunt Margaret, “the 


stale egg looks cloudy; the yolk shows 
dark and has settled to one side. Here 
is a really bad one—see?” 








Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 





| “Why, the yolk looks like a black 
$34 8 is ae -oe e ‘ 


children are examined at school for 
defects of the eyes, nose, and throat. 
The country woman, however, is her 
own sanitary official, Her water and 
fly supply are in her own keeping. 


“What good is it to us—this white 
of the egg?” questioned Auntie, when 
she paused. 


“Good? is albumen—a 


Why, it 


flesh-builder, and a fine one, too! No Viena te nn Gas 06 20th tee tek hor 
chemist has ever imitated it. Chil- milk pans are not clean. There is no 
dre n need much, well diluted, aS IM one to commend when the children’s 
milk; we. near-grown-ups require a cheeks her 


‘ S are rosy—they are re- 
moderate supply, well diluted in bulky ard 


vegetables; and the old should have P . 
very litthe—just enough to repair Let us then glory in our occupa- 
cone i ta ‘noug ~ . J 
: Ries pe lta _ tions; let us be thankful that the 
broken-down tissue. Convalescents a ; 
Lord placed us where he did. And Ict 


must have it also, tubercular, gouty 


and diabetic people as well.” us by word, precept and examp'e 


show our children, our neighbors and 
the rest of the world, that we do not 
need to have an occupation digni‘y 
us; that we dignify. the occupation,. 
whether it be that of home-maker, 
farmer, street -sweeper, window: 


“Does anyone know anything else 
about the white of the egg?” 

“Tt dissolves in cold water, so a 
child or an invalid could be given it 


(Concluded on page 31, this issue) 
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cleaner, bank president, or queen. It’s health he must continue the milk, pea, | f- 
: : ; A : PTL fl 
all in the woman and not in the occu- beef, egg, etc, diet, as a relapse is not ITE MITT mm mm mmm mn 





pation; it’s all in the man and not in 
the spot of earth on which destiny 
placed him. 





Two Timely Fly Reminders 


ILL the left-over flies now; ten 

cents invested in a good fly swat- 
ter will kill those that will reproduce 
into millions next summer and carry 
hundreds of cases of typhoid. Don’t 
worry about your neighbors having 
flies, just keep your own place so free 
from a solitary fly that your neigh- 
bors will follow your good example. 
Kill every fly in the house while it is 
yet winter and screen your windows, 
doors, and porches before the pests 
begin to multiply. 

This winter I have seen more flies 
than any previous cold season; possi- 
bly we shall see more flies next sum- 
mer, unless each personally does 
something about it today and tomor- 
row, and for the next few weeks to 
follow. 

2. Do not use fly poisons next sum- 
mer. Prepare against the fly breed- 
ing places now. Let me tell you how 
dreadful is this fly-poison menace. 
The Child’s Betterment and Social 
Welfare Magazine tells us that it 
gathered clippings from newspapers 
of 46 little children who drank these 
fly poisons with serious results in 
1914. In 1915 there were not quite so 
many, but there were 26 too many. 

Do not have these fly poisons. Al- 
most as great as the loss of a child 
is the terrible remorse that €omes to 
parents who have inadvertently been 
the cause of a child’s death. Get rid of 
flies—yes, do it by destroying the 
breeding places, killing them individ- 
ually in winter and preventing their 
entrance into the house. If you feel 
that you absolutely must use any 
form of poison around the dairy or 
barn, let it be formaldehyde, and 
place the saucers of it so very high 
that it is necessary for you yourself 
to use a step-ladder to reach it. I do 
not like to hurt the trade of anything, 
particularly those persons who sell 
arsenic fly paper, but this we do know 
that all the fly papers in the world 
cannot pay for the life of one little 
child. As to the sticky fly papers, 
they are a nuisance, but it is better 
that you and your husband and all 
your family and all your Sunday 
clothes get in the sticky fly papers 
than that one poisonous solution fly 
paper get in any one of you. 

I suggest that you call these two 
facts to the attention of your minis- 
ter and that he mention them. Our 
modern ministers are only too glad 
to do anything they can to save hu- 
man life. 





Pellagra—Additional Facts About Its 
Cause and Cure 


HE pellagra diet list, recently pub- 
lished on this page, seems to 
have been misunderstood. It is not 
necessary to eat all of the foods in 
the suggested diet every day, nor ev- 
ery week, but it is meant that one 
should choose a varying diet from it: 
If you keep these facts in mind and 
live by them you will not have pella- 
era. 

Pellagra is caused by a restricted 
diet, whether that restriction be by 
choice or necessity. There are two 
main classes of persons who get this 
disease; those who for lack of money 
live almost exclusively on a few 
things, for instance, a starch diet of 
bread, rice, grits, hominy, etc., and 
those who because of over-indul- 
gence, or lack of it,in childhood, vol- 
untarily restrict their food through 
finical appetite or fear of indigestion. 
It is safe to say that the farmthat has 
a good cow, pea patch and hen coop 
will not have pellagra on it. Where 
the patient has diarrhoea, milk, eggs 
(not fried), and pea soup are given. 
As soon as this symptom ceases plen- 
ty of eggs, chickens, rare beef, peas, 
beans, fruit drinks and new vegeta- 
bles are given. I am informed that 
‘after one regains normal weight and 


.so easily cured. 


If a tendency to pellagra is suspec- 
ted have pea, bean or cream soups, 
rare beef, meat loaf and chickens, 
vegetables served with white and egg 
sauce, salads with mayonnaise and 


custards and puddings with egg sauce | 


Have them cooked ‘in 
their most easily digested form. Have 
also quantities of fresh ripe fruit, as 
this prevents loss of appetite and as- 
sits in the digestion of the proteins. 

One of our correspondents said: 
“You prescribed expensive foods.” 
Possibly, but these home-grown rem- 
edies cost less than ill health, store 
medicine and doctors’ bills. 


for dessert. 





How to Get Rid of Cutworms and 
Slugs in the Garden 


NARS. S. J. asks what she can do for 
cutworms and slugs in her gar- 


den. I expect that the answer to this | 


question has been given many times 
elsewhere in The Progressive Farm- 
er, but because it is so frequently ask- 
ed I am giving it here. 

Take 16 pounds coarse bran, % 
pound Paris green, 4% pound sugar, 2 
teaspoonsful lemon extract. Bran is 
much the best, but if you cannot get 
it substitute corn meal. White arse- 
nic is a good substitute for Paris 
green and is cheaper; the fresh rind 
and juice of two oranges or lemons 
may be used instead of lemon extract. 
The orange or lemon seems to attract 
the insects by taste and scent. 

The dry ingredients should be 
thoroughly mixed, then the water, to 
which the lemon or orange has been 
added, mixed with it. Do not get the 
material sloppy; it should be just wet 
enough to fall apart readily after 
pressing together. The objection to 
corn meal is that it does not break 
into sufficiently small flakes. Scat- 
ter in the evening as the worms feed 
best at night. Sow the material 
broadcast over the infested area, get- 
ting close to each plant. This amount 
is sufficient for one acre of land. Keep 
chickens away—birds also as they 
kill many slugs and other insects la- 
ter. 

In setting out tomato, cabbage or 
other plants, roll a little collar of 
white paper around the plant, extend- 
ing about an inch below and an inch 
above the surface of the soil. 





How to Give a Surprise Party 


HE best way to invite guests to a 
surprise party is to see each one 
personally. If that be impossible, 
write to each and be sure to impress 
him or her with the fact that it is a 
surprise party. If the party is to be 
given at the girl’s home, the parents 
should know about it, that the girl 
may be at home. If you are to give 
your friend a party at your home you 
can invite her over to spend the even- 
ing with you. If several of you are 
giving the party together then each 
of the guests can bring refreshments. 
At an appointed time all the guests 
gather in one common meeting place 
and go together to the girl’s home, 
and on seeing her, call out, “Surprise 
party!” Since it is to be a birthday 
party, different guests can bring pres- 
ents, or all can club together and buy 
some gift to be given to the guest of 
honor. 

For refreshments ice cream and 
cake are good. The girls could furn- 
ish the cake and the boys the ice 
cream. Some of the girls might get 
together before the party and make 
a large birthday cake with faficy de- 
corations and a candle for each year. 

Sandwiches, cake, coffee, nuts and 
candy are well liked refreshments. 
Fruit salad, olives, saltines, cake and 
coffee would also be good. 





“May I ask the cause of all this excite- 
ment?" asked the stranger in a little village. 
“Certainly,”’ replied the countryman. “We're 
celebrating the birthday of the oldest inhab- 
itant, sir. She's 101 today.” ‘Indeed! , And 
may I ask who is that little man, with the 
dreadfully sad countenance, walking by the 
old lady's side?” “Oh,.that’s the old lady’s 
son-in-law, sir. He’s been keeping up the 
payments on her life insurance policy for 
the last thirty years.—Tit-Bits. 
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Color 


VORY SOAP is white—by nature. No 


bleaches are used. 


Ivory Soap is the rich, creamy white produced 
by the combination of its high grade ingredients. 
It is white by nature as milk is white, cotton is 
white, snow is white. 
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Ivory Soap is white because it is good. Its white- 
ness, while desirable in itself, is more important 
as further evidence of Ivory’s quality. 


Many people try Ivory Soap because it is this 
natural creamy white. They continue to buy it 
because its quality is all that its color implies. 


IVORY SOAP 99% PURE 
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-94 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


s 
Last and freight prepald on the new 
ys 1915 “RANGER” bicycle Write at once 
77 for our ty catalog and special offer. < 
Marvelous improvements. Estra 
Ordinary vaives in our 1915 price offer You can 
not uffurd to buy without getting our latest propa 
ntons WRITE TODAY 
Boys, tes *Rider Agent" and make 
big money taking orders fur bicycles and suppiles, 
Get our Iiberal terns on @ sample to introduce the 
oew * RANGER." 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 












Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
Ni attended to. 
<> EG, equipment, sundries and everything May we serve you? 
in the bicycle tine halt usual prices, Factory orices THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Mead Cycle Co., Dept. Ris7Chicaga 
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ES se z ioe 
Roofing Books Sent Free \ 
They will tell you how you can have attractive, perma- 
nent, vepair-proof roofs. They prove the economy of 
Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY, 


U-BER-OID 


COSTS MORE - WEARS LONGER 


**Roofing a Home’? illustrates ar- 
tistic effects secured with Colored Ru- surfaced, ready-to-lay roofing. Ru- 
BER-OID (Ka-lor-oid), the beautiful BER-o1D roofs laid more than 20 years 
never-fading Tile Red and Copper ago are still watertight. 

Look for the ‘* Ru-ber-oid Man,”® 


Rvu-BER-OID was the first smooth- 


Green Roofing that has all the enduring 
qualities of the gray RU-BER-OID. shown above, on each roll of the 
“Building a Barn’ and “Building genuine. ‘The U. S. Court of Appeals 
a Poultry House’’ contain valuable has recently enjoined imitators from 
plans for different types of buildings using the word Rubberoid .or any 
and tell how to cover them with Ru- similar name as the trade name or 
BER-OID, the wear-proof roofing that brand’? of their roofing. Reliable re- Y 
V/ 


tailers sell Ru-BER-OID, the roofing of 
; ee ee ee ee 
what to do and how to avoid costly 


proved durabilty. 
mistakes in construction. i Buildin g = Yolo) am Xolepelola 


Choose the book that you prefer, i The Standard Paint Co., 679 Woolworth Bldg., N.Y. City 
and mail the coupon now. Send me samples of RU-BER-OID and the books opposite 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. which I mark X. I intend to roof a 


contains no tar, sand, or asphalt. 
**Building a Bungalow’’ tells 





ORK and CHICAGO ORoofing a Home DBuilding Your Own Garage 
Also Bo Pimp ondbe Shingles, Assiwud Walt i jeeatine a feaey House keane Your Factory 
Board and Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete peel 3 a galow o _—_— ‘ Q 


{fine PaintCo.,San Francisco (Under License) 
see crariard Paiat Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
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This Washer 


Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said it was 
A a fine horse and had nothing the matter with it. 1 
wanted afine horse. But, I didn’t know anything 
about horses much. AndI 
didn’t know the man very 
well either. 


Sol told him I wanted to 
try the horse for a month. 
He said ‘‘All right, but pay 
me first, and I'll give you 
back your money if the 
horse isn’t all right.’’ 

Well, I didn’t like that. I 4 

was afraid the horse wash’t 


money if I once parted wit 
it. So I didn’t buy the horse 
although I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me thinking. 


You see I make Washing 
Machines—the ‘1900 Grav- 
ity’’ Washer. 


And I said to myself, lots 
of people may think about 
my Washing Machine as I 
thought about the horse, 
and about the man who 
owned it. 


But I’d never know, be- 





seel sell 
my Washing et by "small, 
million that way. 


So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let people try 
my Washing Machines for a month, before they pay for 
them, just as I wanted to try the horse. 


Now, I know what our ‘'1900 Gravity’’ 
I know it will wash the clothes, 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or by any other machine. 


1 know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
Six minutes. I know no other machine ever invented 
can do that, without wearing out the clothes. 


Our ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almost as well asa strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines do 


It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump might. 


So, said Ito myself, I will do with my ‘1900 Gravity”’ 
Washer what I wanted the man to do with the horse. 
Only I won’t wait for people toask me. I'll offer first, 
and I’ll make good the offer every time. 


Let me send you a ‘‘1900 Gravity’’ Washer on a month's 
free trial. I'll pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month, I’ll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
that is fair enough, isn’t it? 


Doesn't it prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is? 


And you can pay me out of what it saves for you. It 
will save its whole cost in a few months, in wear and 
tear on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 
= Me 75 cents a week over that in washwoman’s 
wag you keep the machine after the month’s 
trial, t ll let you pay for it out of what it saves you. If 
it saves you 60 cents a week, send me 50 cents a week 
till paid for I'll take that cheerfully, and I'll wait 
for my money until the machine itself earns the bal- 
ance. 


I have sold over half a 


Washer will do. 


Drop me a line today, and let me send you a book 
about the ‘1900 Gravity’’ Washer that washes clothes in 
6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 1753 Court Street, 
Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Canada, address 1900 
Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Samples FREE 


Send your name 
now. Write today for 
this big FREE book. 
Over 100 New 1916 

Wall Paper Designs 

to choose from. 
Every sample is cut 
from the paper itself and 
‘shows the eg colors and designs; 
ices on the back of eac' Prices are very low— 
less than one-half of eal ‘jin most Pi. m 
to 50c louble roll, Think of this— 


65c Papers a Room 12x14x9 Ft. 


Send for a copy today, study the desi and prices. 
You will be surprised to see how much you can save 
buying wall paperand paints from Montgomery Ward &Co, 
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CHAPTER XXI—(Continued) 


TILL I said nothing; and she, paus- 

ing awhile, then went on: 

“Your ring will always be on my 
finger, your heart in my heart, the 
touch of your lips on mine. But you 
must go and I must stay. Perhaps I 
must do what it kills me to think of 
doing.” 

I knew what she meant, and a shiv- 
er ran through me. But I could not 
utterly fail beside her. I rose and 
took her hand. 

“Do you what you will or what you 
must,” | said. “I think God shows his 
purposes to such as you. My part is 
lighter; for your ring shall be on my 
finger and your heart in mine, and no 
touch save of your lips will ever be 
on mine. So, may God comfort you, 
my darling!” 

There struck on our ears the sound 





without wearing or | 
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of singing. The priests in the chapel 
were singing Masses for the souls of 
those who lay dead. They seemed to 
chant a requiem over our buried joy, 
to pray forgiveness for our love that 
would not die. The soft, sweet, pitiful 
and fell as 


music rose we stood op- 
posite one another, her hands in mine. 
“My queen and my beauty!” said I. 


“My lover and true knight!” she 
| said. “Perhaps we shall never see one 
|another again. Kiss me, my dear, and 
go!” 


I kissed her she bade me; but 
at the last she clung to me, whisper- 
ing nothing but my name, and that 
over and over again—and again—and 
again; and then I left her 

Rapidly J walked down to the 
bridge. Sapt and Fritz were waiting 
for me. Under their directions I 
changed my dress, and muffling my 
face, as I had done more than once 
| before, I mounted with them at the 
{door of the castle, and we three rode 
| through the night and on to the 
| 


as 


breaking of day, and found ourselves 
at a little roadside station just over 
the border of Ruritania. The train 
was not quite due, and I walked with 
them in a meadow by a little brook 
| while we waited for it. They promised 
| to send me all news; they overwhelm- 
|ed me with kindness—even old Sapt 
was touched to gentleness, while Fritz 
was half 


unmanned. I listened in a 
kind of dream to all they said. “Ru- 
| dolf! Rudolf! Rudolf!” still rang in 


my ears—a burden of sorrow and of 
love. At last they saw that I could 
not heed them, and we walked up and 
down in silence, till Fritz touched me 
on the arm, and I saw a mile or more 


away, the blue smoke of the train. 
Then I held out a hand to each of 
them. 


“We are all but half men this morn- 


ing,” said I, smiling. “But we have 
been men, eh, Sapt and Fritz, old 
friends? We have run a good course 


between us.’ 
“We have defeated traitors and set 


the king firm on his throne,” said 
Sapt. 
Then Fritz von Tarlenheim sudden- 





ly, before I could discern his purpose 
or stay him, uncovered his head and 
bent as he used to do, and kissed my 
hand; and as I snatched away he said, 
trying to laugh: 
“Heaven doesn’t 
| right men kings!” 
Old Sapt twisted his mouth as he 


always make the 





wrung my hand. 

“The devil has his share in most 
things,” said he. m 
| The people at the station looked 
{curiously at the tall man with the 
muffled face, but we took no notice 


of their glances. I stood with my two 
friends and waited till the train came 
up to us. Then we shook hands again, 
saying nothing; and both this time— 
| and, indeed, from old Sapt it seemed 
strange—bared their heads, and so 
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| stood still till the train bore me away 
| from their sight. So that it was 


thought some great man _ traveled 
privately for his pleasure from the 
little station that morning; whereas, 
in truth, it was only I, Rudolf Ras- 
sendyll, an English gentleman, a cadet 
of a good house, but man of no 
wealth nor position, nor of much 
rank, They, would have been disap- 
pointed to know that. Yet, had they 
known all, they would have looked 
more curiously still. For, be I what I 
might now, | had been for three 
months a king; which, if not a thing 
to be proud of is, at least, an exper- 
ience to have undergone. Doubtless 
I should have thought more of it had 
there not echoed through the air, from 
the towers of Zenda that we were 
leaving far away, into my ears and 
into my heart the cry of a woman’s 
“Rudolf! Rudolf! Rudolf!” 
Hark! I hear it now! 


a 





CHAPTER XXII 
Present, Past—and Future? 


HE details of my return home can 

have but little interest. 1 went 
straight to the Tyrol and spent a 
quiet fortnight—mostly on my back, 
for a severe chill developed itself; and 
I was also the victim of a nervous re- 
action, which made me weak a 
baby. As soon as I had reached my 
quarters I sent an apparently careless 
postcard to my brother, announcing 
my, good health and prospective re- 
turn. That would serve to satisfy 
the inquiries as to my whereabouts, 
which were probably still vexing the 
prefect of the police of Strelsau. I let 
my mustache and imperial grow 
again; and as hair comes quickly on 
my face, they were respectable, 
though not luxuriant, by the time that 
I landed myself in Paris and called on 
my friend George Featherly. My in- 
terview with him was chiefly remark- 
able for the number of unwilling but 
necessary falsehoods that I told andI 
rallied him unmercifully when he told 
me that he had made up his mind that 
I had gone in the track of Mme. de 
Mauban to Strelsau. The lady, it ap- 
peared, was back in Paris, but was 
living in great seclusion—a fact for 
which gossip found no difficulty in ac- 
counting. Did not all the world know 
of the treachery and death of Duke 
Michael? Nevertheless George bade 
Bertram Bertrand be of good cheer 
“for, said he flippantly, “a live poet is 
better than a dead duke.” Then he 
turned on me and asked: 

“What have you been doing to your 
mustache ?” 

“To tell the truth,” I answered, as- 
suming a sly air, “a man now and 
then has reasons for wishing to alter 
his appearance. But it’s coming on 
very well again.’ 

“What? Then I wasn’t so far out! If 
not the fair Antoinette, there was 
charmer ?” 

“There is always a 
sententiously. 


as 


a 


charmer,” said I 

3ut George would not be satisfied 
till he had wormed out of me (he took 
much pride in his ingenuity) an abso- 
lutely imaginary love affair, attended 
with the proper soupcon of scandal, 
which had kept me all this time in the 
peaceful regions of the Tyrol. In re- 
turn for this narrative George regal- 
ed me with a great deal of what he 
called “inside information”. (known 


only to diplomatists) as to the true 
course of events in Ruritania, the 
plots and counterplots. In his opin- 


ion, he told me, with a significant nod, 
there was more to be said for Black 
Michael than the public supposed; 
and he hinted at a well-founded suspi- 
cion that the mysterious prisoner of 
Zenda, concerning whom ae good 
many paragraphs had appeared, was 
not a man at all, but (here I had some 
ado not to smile) a woman disguised 


as a man; and that strife between the 
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king and his brother for this imagin- 
ary lady’s favor was at the bottom of 
their quarrel. 

“Perhaps it was Mme. de Mauban 
herself,” I suggested. 

“No!” said George decisively. 
toinette de Mauban was jealous of 
her, and betrayed the duke to the 
king for that reason. And, to con- 
firm what I say, it’s well known that 
the Princess Flavia is now extremely 
cold to the king, after having been 
most affectionate.” 

At this point I changed the subject, 
and escaped from George’s “inspired” 
delusions. But if diplomatists never 
know anything more than they had 
succeeded in finding out in this in- 
stance, they appear to me to be some- 
what expensive luxuries, 

While in Paris I wrote to Antoin- 
ette, though I did not venture to call 
upon her. I received in return a very 
affecting letter, in which she assured 
me that the king’s generosity and 
kindness, no less than her regard for 
me, bound her conscience to absolute 
secrecy. She expressed the intention 
of settling in the country, and with- 
drawing herself entirely from society. 
Whether she carried out her designs 


“An- 


I have never heard; but as I have not 
met her, or heard news of her up to 
this time, it is probable that she did. 
The 9 doubt that she was deep- 
ly attacued to the Duke of Strelsau: 
and her conduct at the time of his 
death proved that no knowledge of 
the man’s real character was enough 


to root her regard for him out of her 
heart. 

I had one more battle left to fight— 
a battle that would, I knew, be severe, 
and was bound to end in my com ‘ te 


defeat. Was I not back from the Ty- 
rol, without having made any study 
of its inhabitants, institutions, scen- 
ery, fauna, flora, or other features? 


Had I not simply wasted my time in 
my usual frivolous, 
way? That was the 
ter which, I 


good-for-nothing 
aspect of the mat- 


was obliged to admit, 
would present itself to my sister-in- 
law; and against a verdict based on 


such evidence I had really no defence 
to offer. It may be supposed, then, 
that I presented myself in vor Lane 
in a shamefaced, sheepish fas On 
the whole, my reception was not so 
alarmmg as I had feared. It turned 
out that I had done, not what 
wished, but—the next best thing— 
what she prophesied. She had 
clared that I should meng no 
record no. observations, ather no 
materials. My brother, on ” the other 
hand, had been weak enough to main- 
tain that a really serious resolve had 
at length animated me. 

When I returned empty-handed 
Rose was so occupied in triumphing 
over Burlesdon that she let me down 
quite-easily, devoting the greater part 
of her reproaches to my failure to ad- 
vise my friends of my whereabouts. 

“We've wasted a lot of time trying 
to find you,” she said. 

“IT know you have,” said I. Half 
our ambassadors have led weary lives 
on my account. George Featherly told 
me so. But why should you have been 
anxious? I can take care of myself.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that,” she cried 
scornfully; “but I wanted to tell you 
about Sir Jacob Borrodaile. You 
know he’s got an embassy—at least, 
he will have in a month—and he 
wrote to say he hoped you would go 
with him.” 

“Where’s he going to?” 

“He’s going to succeed Lord 
ham at Strelsau,” said she. 
couldn’t have a’nicer place, short 
Paris.” 

“Strelsau! 
at my brother. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter!” 
ed Rose impatiently. 
won't you?” 

“T don’t know that I care about it!” 

The idea‘of being an ambassador 
could scarcely dazzle me. I had been 
a king! 

So pretty Rose left us in dudgeon; 
and Burlesdon, lighting a cigarette, 
looked at me still with that curious 
gaze. 


hion. 


Rose 


de- 
notes, 


Top- 
“You 
of 
H’m!” said I, glancing 
exclaim- 
“Now you will 


go, 


(Concluded on page 30, this issue) 
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Price of patterns, 10 cents each 


side s: ctions, 


7429—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 to 
to 44 inches, bust measure. This dress 
has a three-gored yoke skirt, and can 
be made with either 
and long or short sleeves, 

7433—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 22 to 
34 inches waist measure. The skirt 
is cut in four gores and may have 


Bi f high or regulation waist line. 
i { tf 7633—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 to 
13 } 42 inches, bust measure, The dress 
H | closes at the front and the skirt is 
4 cut in one piece and is gathered at 
j | the top. 
j i 7619—Misses’ Coat—Cut in sizes 14 to 20 
j 3 | vears, This coat may be made in 
Fi 4 either the long or short length. 


7661—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 to 
52 inches waist measure. The skirt 
is cut in three gores and has inserted 


Address, Pattern Department, The 


se 
eater STs 


sic SS Sia at Oy at a 
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high or low neck 
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Pollyanna: The Glad Book 





(Continued from page 7, this issue) 
CHAPTER III 
The Coming of Pollyanna 


N DUE time came the telegram an- 

nouncing that Pollyanna would ar- 
rive in Beldingsville the next day, the 
twenty-fifth of June, at four o’clock. 
Miss Polly read the telegram, frown- 
ed, then climbed the stairs to the at- 
tic room. She still frowned as she 
looked about her. 

The room contained a small bed, 
neatly made, two. straight-backed 
chairs, a washstand, a bureau—with- 
out any mirror—and a small table. 
There were no drapery curtains at 
the dormer windows, no pictures on 
the wall. All day the sun had been 
pouring down upon the roof, and the 
little room was like an oven for heat. 
As there were no screens, the win- 
dows had not been raised. A big fly 
was buzzing angrily at one of them 
now, up and down, up and down, try- 
ing to get out. 

Miss Polly killed the fly, swept it 
through the window (raising the sash 
an inch for the purpose), straightened 
a chair, frowned again, and left the 
room. ~ 

“Nancy,” she said a few minutes 
later, at the kitchen door, “I found a 
fly up-stairs in Miss Pollyanna’s 
room. The window must have been 
raised at some time. I have ordered 
screens, but until they come I shall 
expect you to see that the windows 
remain closed. My niece will arrive 
to-morrow at four o’clock. I desire 
you to meet her at the station. Timo- 
thy will take the open buggy and 
drive you over. The telegram says 
‘light hair, red-checked gingham 
dress, and straw hat.’ That is all I 
know, but I think it is sufficient for 
your purpose.” 

“Yes, ma’am; but—you—” 

Miss Polly evidently read the pause 
aright, for she frowned and _ said 
crisply: 

“No, I shall not go. It is not neces- 
sary that I] should, I think. That is 
all” And she turned away—Miss 
Polly’s arrangements for the comfort 
of her niece, Pollyanna, were com- 
plete. 

In the kitchen, Nancy sent her flat- 
iron with a vicious dig across the 
dish-towel she was ironing. 

"© ioht hair, red-checked gingham 


dress, and straw hat’—all she knows, 
indeed! Well, ['d be ashamed ter | 
own it up, that I would, I would—and | 
her my onliest niece what was a- | 
comin’ from ’way across the conti- | 
nent!” 

Promptly at twenty minutes to four 
the next afternoon Timothy and Nan- ; 
cy drove off in the open buggy to 
meet the expected guest. Timothy 
was Old Tom’s son. It was sometimes 
said in town that if Old Tom was 
Miss Polly’s right-hand man, Timothy 
was her leit. 

Timothy was a good-natured youth, 
and a good-looking one, as well. 
Short as had been Nancy’s stay at the 
house, the two were already good 
friends. Today, however, Nancy was 
too full of her mission to be her usual 
talkative self; and almost in silence 
she took the drive to the station and 
alighted to wait for the train. 

“T hope for her sake she’s quiet and 
sensible, and don’t drop knives nor 
bang doors,” she sighed to Timothy, 
who had sauntered up to her. 

“Well, if she ain’t, nobody knows 
what’ll become of the rest of us,” 
grinned Timothy. “Imagine Miss 
Polly and a noisy kid! Gorry! there 
goes the whistle now!” 

“Oh, Timothy, I—I think it was 
mean ter send me,” chattered the sud- 
denly frightened Nancy, as she turn- 
ed and hurried to a point -where she 
could best watch the passengers 
alight at the little station. 








It was not long before Nancy saw | 
her—the slender little girl in the red- | 
checked gingham with two fat braids | 
of flaxen hair hanging down her back. 
3eneath the straw hat, an eager, 
freckled little face turned to the right 
and to the left, plainly searching for 
some one. 

Nancy knew. the child at once, but 
not for some time could she control 
her shaking knees sufficiently to go to 
her. The little girl was standing 
quite by herself when Nancy finally 
did approach her. 

“Are you Miss—Pollyanna?” she 
faltered. The next moment she found 
herself half smothered in the clasp 
of two gingham-clad arms. 

“Oh, I’m so glad, glad, glad to see 
you,” cried an eager voice in her ear. 
“Of course I’m Pollyanna, and I’m so 
glad you came to meet me! I hoped 
you would.” | 





(Continued next week) 
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Things to Eat For 
the Worker on the Farm! 


“You want things 
are nourishing and 
tasty and tempting. 


at your house that 
wholesome as well as 
Then take my advice— 


use Calumet Baking Powder every bake day. 


“Such tender, light and appetizing bis- 
cuits, doughnuts, muffins, cakes and 
other goodies!—all so tempting you just 
can’t keep away from them. 


“My mother uses Calumet all the time 


and I know she knows 


what’s best. 


It’s unequaled for sure results—for 
leavening and raising qualities— 
for purity and economy. Try it 


on the money-back 


guarantee.” 


Received Highest Awards 


New Cook 
See Slip in 


Book Free 
Pound Can 








Cleans 
— puri 


=> leaves 


churns, hygienically 
fies every part and 
no greasy film 


Old Dutch 
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Run it longer with Columbias, 
Get out every ounce of power 
with Columbias. Use Colum- 
bias for every battery service— 
they’re dependable—they cost 
no more and last longer! 


National Carbon Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 





























There’s money init—big money. One school girl 
4 made $376 cash canning goods from her little 
arden. Men make $500 canning one acre of 
omatoes. And think of the good things to eat all 
winter — corn on the cob, whole tomatoes, green 
beans, peas, your own pack pork and beans, 
in meats, all fruits and vegetables, 
—all this if you use a 
ROYAL HOME CANNER 
It’s not preserving, but cold 
pack canning in tin or glass, nat- 
ural flavor retained. Don’t let 
even one bushel of tomatoes rot 
when they’re worth $1.50 can- 
ned. Make your garden patch 
earn money and feed you winter 
as wellassummer, alltoldin our 
big free book, Royal Road to Independence. Send postal. 


Royal Home Canner Co., Dept.152 Chattanooga, Tenn. 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 





Busy: 
Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet millions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 


Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 

The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 
= 
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Protein, Fat and 
Carbohydrates 
Mixed in the Right 


Proportions 


Here are the simple facts about feeding that 
every farmer knows. Stock must have three 
elements, just as your soil must have three 
elements of food. The three elements your 
stock needare protein, fat and carbohydrates. 
Wheat, oats and bran mean nothing except 
2s the means to supply them. 


What is really wanted are these three ele- 
ments in the form most easily digested—mixed 
in the right proportions—and made from 
materials that will give the richest manure. 
For example, cotton seed meal last year, cost only $1.68 per 


ton as compared with oats costing $32, if the value of the 
manure is considered. 


REG. £ US. @ 


BALANCED RATIONS 


These feeds are properly mixed in the right proportions, with 
no filler of any kind. Mixed by formulas to suit horses and 
mules, dairy cattle, beef cattle and sheep. 


Nutri-Laden Cattle Feed 


This feed ie made of cotton seed meal which is recognized as 

the best source of protein for both dairy and beef cattle. It 

makes more beef—more butter-fat. Added to this is alfalfa 

meal. another source of protein that cannot be bettered. To 

this is added cotton seed bulle and pure cane molasses. Cot- 
ton seed bulls are three- 
fourths as rich in carbo- 
bydrates as choice timothy 
bay, but cost but half as 
much, The cane molasses 
will put fiesh on your 
stock faster than any feed 
in the world — insures 
more milk and healthier 
stock. Write today for 
full information about 
Nutri-Laden Balanced Ra- 
tions and get the name 
of a dealer near you who 
can supply you. 


Farmers Cotton 
Qil Company 
Box 200 
Wilson, N.C. 


= YOU RAISING FRUIT 
-FEEDING INSECTS ? 


Baty 3 STOP FEEDING INSECTS! 
Sec2& RAISE FRUIT !!! 
SSPRAY YOUR TREES! 


’ 





IMPROVED 
SCHNARR’S 
INSECTICIDE 


—_= ONE GALLON CANS $1.00 

SS BY THE BARREL 50¢ 

“URITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 

VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 

VAN ANTWERP BUILDING. MOBILE ALA. 

WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS, 





Big demand at stores for Home Canned $ 
Goods: also put up goods for neighbors 4 
d home use, Geta 
“FAVORITE”? HOME CANNER 
Prices, $2.30andup. The “*FAVORITE”’ 
ives best results ; uses less fuel; boy or oy 
can operate it. We supply cans and 
Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 


GROCERIES, 


Let us help you cut the grocery 

bill down. Spotless Cut Rate 

Grocery offers lowest — = 

pure food groceries, 

supplies. rite South’s ‘Mail Order 

House forlatest grocery price list. Mailed FREE, 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 














WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Eggs from $1.00 to $3.00 per 15. Baby chix 
a specialty. Write your wants. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards 
Henry - North Carolina 
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MAKING THE FARMER HIS OWN BANKER 


The Movement for 


“Rural Credit Unions” 


or Farmers’ Banks in 


North Carolina and How It Works—Utilizing the Farmers’ Savings 
to Build Up Farming Right at Home—4 Per Cent Paid on Deposits, 
Money Lent at 6 Per Cent—A Plan Every State Should Adopt 


By Wm. R. Camp, State Superintendent of Codperative Associations and Credit Unions 


OT to get heels over head in 
N debt to the supply merchants, 

not to borrow money at 8 or 10 
per cent to run the farm and lose by 
it, but to obtain funds from your own 
organization for 6 
per cent and buy 
your farm sup- 
plies for cash at 
much lower prices 
—let us see if you 
can do this. It 
will depend upon 
whether you can 
do as well as 
other farmers are 
doing, that is, or- 
ganize a “Credit Union” for gather- 
ing all spare money of a neighbor- 
hood.and lending it to members upon 
approved security. 

The codperative banks of the world 
do a business of $7,000,000,000. Some 
governments are either lending mon- 
ey to these codperative banks or are. 
helping to educate farmers to organ- 
ize. for better credit. 


PROF, CAMP 


State Helps Farmers Organize Credit 
Unions 


HE last North Carolina Legisla- 

ture gave the farmers of the 
state the privilege of organizing co- 
Operative banks to be known as “cred- 
it unions.” The credit union, as pro- 
vided for in this law, is a savings so- 
ciety which lends its funds for short- 
time purposes. It should not be con- 
fused with the land-mortgage asso- 
ciation which lends not to help to 
operate a farm but rather to pur- 
chase and develop land over a long 
period of years. 

This law also provides that the 
Superintendent of Codperative Asso- 
ciations and Credit Unions from the 
Division of Markets of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station shall help farmers to organ- 
ize a credit union whenever twelve 
farmers shall sign a letter of applica- 
tion for his assistance. One member 
of the staff now gives his entire time 
to promoting these credit unions. 
Literature is also provided and any 
farmer is free to write to the Divis- 
ion of Markets to secure any one of 
the following articles so far as there 
may be a supply of them on hand: 
“Credit Unions, Where to Form 
Them;” “To Increase the Supply of 
Credit Through Saving;” “Develop- 
ing Credit in the Country;” “Lowes’ 
Grove Credit Union;” “Carmel Credit 
Union ;” “Recommended Form of By- 
laws for Organizing a Credit Union.” 

In the last few weeks farmers in 
eight school districts have organized 
and incorporated credit unions. Here 
are statistics of four I have before 
me: 

The Credit Union at the Lowes 
Grove Farm Life School began with 
thirty charter members with $212 in 
stock and $101.75 on deposit. 

2. The Carmel Credit Union began 
with sixty members and took-in on 
the opening day $228.50 from the 
share holders and $150 on deposits. 

3. The farmers in the adjoining 
school district of Sharon, after three 
meetings, opened with thirty-six 
who paid $162 on shares 
and deposited $100. 

4. The Oakdale Credit Union, also 
in Mecklenburg County, was started 
in a three-teacher schoolhouse with 
a membership of twenty-one and with 
$62.50 paid on shares. 

This is a small beginning, but 
farmers should not be discouraged to 





begin with a small 
cooperative 
was 


The first 
America, which 
Canada, began 
with a capital of only $26.40. The 
first financial monthly statement 
showed a total share capital and de- 
posits in the bank of $242.80. These 
assets increased to $497.20 the second 
month, to $1,715.63 at the end of six 
months, and to $4,935.54 at the end of 
the first year. After fourteen years 
of business the total assets of this 
cooperative bank reached $304,985. In 
that time, according to its organizer 
and administrator, Alphonse Desjar- 
dins, this bank made 7,208 loans 
amounting to $1,396,916. 


Gathering Idle Cash for Developing 
Country Enterprises 


N MOST farming communities of 

North Carolina there are funds hid 
away which are doing no one any 
good. Ifallthe money of the country 
is brought together in credit unions 
it can be put to work earning profit 
for the users and developing business 
in the country in the same way that 
the city man’s funds do for city bus- 
iness. The town people of North 
Carolina do a business of $12,000,000 
through their building and loan asso- 
ciations. These cooperative banking 
institutions enable many a city man 
to build a home for himself which he 
could not otherwise have built. The 
North Carolina Legislature has now 
put it within the power of farmers 
to do as much for themselves as city 
men are achieving all over the United 
States. 

As this is written, the Eureka Cred- 
it Union at the Sandhill Farm Life 
School in Moore County and _ the 
Drowning Creek Credit Union at the 
Derby Memorial School are planning 
to open for business in a few days. 
At these meetings men, women, boys 
and girls are to bring their money to 
become stockholders or depositors. 
If persons under twenty-one years old 
become stockholders they will be ex- 
pected to pay 25 cents a month until 
their shares are completely paid for. 
The shares are $10. So this will take 
them forty months, or three years 
and four months, unless they are able 
to earn and pay more than 25 cents. 
some months. Persons over twen- 
ty-one are required to make a 
payment of at least $2.50 every 
six months until at the end of 
eighteen months the share is paid 
for. The shares are to draw not 
over 6 per cent interest as soon as 
fully paid. All depositing money in 
the credit union will receive four per 
cent. 


capital. 
bank in 
established in 


It ought to be one of the proudest 
days of a farmer’s life when he gets 
his pass book and sees his own name 
written in it as a steckholder in his 
own bank. In the same book all of 
his deposits or loans are recorded so 
he can see his balance at a glance. 


Where to Begin Organization 


saad farmers may best organize 
a cooperative bank? Organiza- 
tion will be easiest where there are a 
number of farmers wlio own and op- 
erate two-horse farms. Some of the 
farms may be larger and some small- 
er. Ability to codperate in the com- 
munity is essential. If two or three 
farmers, together with the _ school 
teachers of a district, make up their 
minds that a credit union would be a 
good thing for the neighborhood 
there will be little difficulty in 
bringing the rest to the same mind. 
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The best way for any North Carolina 
community to proceed is for those in- 
terested to get twelve:in the com- 
munity to sign an application for as- 
sistance in organizing a cfedit union 
and send it to Wm. R. Camp, Super- 
intendent of Credit Unions, West 
Raleigh, N. C., and he,or one of his 
assistants, will come and help perfect 
the organization and give full inform- 
ation as to how to operate, also keep- 
ing in touch with the organization 
regularly afterward. 

Every credit union so far has been 
organized in a schoolhouse, the teach- 
ers, children, demonstration agents, 
along with the farmers taking stock. 


The Work of Organization 


HREE to four meetings must be 

held before the organization can 
be perfected. One or two meetings 
are necessary to arouse interest and 
to spread abroad an understanding of 
the plan and purposes of the credit 
union. In the second meeting an or- 
ganization committee should be ap- 
pointed to meet and pass upon the 
by-laws recommended by the Super- 
intendent of Credit Unions, and se- 
lect five persons to act on a board of 
directors, three to act on the credit 
committee and three for the super- 
visory committee. At the third meet- 
ing the action of the organization 
committee must be approved by the 
members. 

A set of books with all necessary 
forms for doing the business of a 
credit union should be ordered at this 
time. They may be purchased for $11 
for fifty members and $19 for one 
hundred members, these books being 
good for a long time to come. 

Between the third and fourth meet- 
ings two copies of the by-laws and 
organization certificates should be 
acknowledged before a notary public 
and approved by the Superintendent 
of Credit Unions. He will file one 
copy of each in the Division of Mar- 
kets. West Raleigh, and return the 
duplicate copies to the treasurer for 
filing with the Clerk of the County 
Superior Court. This done the work 
of incorporation is completed. The 
cost of this procedure should not 
exceed $1 for notary fee and $3 for 
recording and filing with the Clerk of 
the Superior Court. At the same time 
the notary may swear in all officers 
and members of the board of direc- 
tors and of all committees. The 
board of directors should either se- 
cure a bond for their treasurer from 
private individuals in the neighbor- 
hood or from a bonding company. In 
the latter case it should not cost 
more than five dollars for the first 
$1,000 and a lower rate for each suc- 
ceeding thousand. This bond insures 
stockholders and depositors against 
all losses. It should equal the total 
amount which the treasurer will han- 
dle during the year. 

The fourth meeting is the day for 
opening for business. It should be a 
grand rally day. All idle cash should 
be brought in to pay toward shares 
or put on deposit. If it is expected 
that the money will be left in the 
credit union for a long time it might 
be well to pay it upon shares, but if 
not it should be put in the credit un- 
ion upon deposit. The share capital 
can be drawn out, but thirty days no- 
tice may be required. The share cap- 
ital should be made as permanent as 
possible. 

Books and forms should all be gone 
over to inspire the members with 
confidence that the credit union is 
prepared to do business in a business- 
like way. At this and succeeding 
meetings everything possible should 
be done to explain to members their 
privileges and duties.- The Superin- 
tendent, or his assistants, is authors 
ized by law to examine credit unions 
to stop any bad practice and to help 
them to apply the best methods of 
banking. 

Expenses of Operation 


IKE a bank, a credit union re- 

ceives deposits from everybody. 
Unlike a bank, it lends only to meme 
bers. Unlike a bank, it does not lend 
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for foolish purposes however good 
the security may be. And unlike a 
bank, the running expenses of a cred- 


it union are very small. 


In some of the North Carolina cred- 
it unions, like those in Europe, the 
treasurer serves without pay the first 
year. How can he do it? If he isa 
school-teacher he may consider the 
work as one of his duties. He is 
teaching the practice of codperation 
rather than merely preaching it. At 
the same time through the credit 
union he is organizing the whole 
school district to work with him for 
the upbuilding of the community. His 
school, like a city school, is made 
thereby a neighborhood center for 
organized effort. Then the treasurer 
is only to give a few hours of one day 
a week to the service of a credit un- 
ion. During this time it is under- 
stood that all deposits, payments on 
shares and withdrawals are to be 
made, 

Moreover, a large part of the work 
of the organization is done by com- 
mittees, especially by the credit com- 
mittee whose members all serve with- 
out pay. 


Loans Only for Productive, Profita- - 
ble Purposes 


HO may borrow, and how? Any 

member who is industrious and 
pays his debts should be able to bor- 
row from a credit union, provided his 
loan is to be used for productive pur- 
poses, but only for productive pur- 
poses which will help pay the debt. 
The character of the borrower him- 
self is the prime security. Two en- 
dorsers are required to sign the note 
as simply so much extra security to 
safeguard the credit union. This is 
where the codperative spirit comes 
in. Farmers, as well as business men, 
will not be found lacking in this re- 
gard, especially as their action, will 
strengthen and insure the success of 
their own organization. 

To get a loan the applicant should 
fill out one of the credit union blanks 
stating the amount and purpose of 
the loan and hand his application to 
the treasurer who would pass it on to 
the credit committee for considera- 
tion. Loans are in the main for pro- 
ductive purposes—for purchasing im- 
proved plows, labor-saving machin- 
ery, improved livestock, and better 
horses and mules. Thus a credit 
union becomes a society for the pro- 
motion of agriculture. 

Undoubtedly the need for loans will 
be greater than the amount of funds 
which can be gathered at the begin- 
ning. For this reason the Division of 
Markets is planning to help the dif- 
ferent credit committees to find out 
what loans will do the most good and 
atthe same time work out plans to 
satisfy these needs as far as possible. 

In the first year of the activities of 
a credit union the shorter time loans 
for four months to a year should be 
given preference to those for longer 
duration. The longer time credit can- 
not be realized upon while the short- 
er time loan can be renewed if possi- 
ble and desirable. The length of time 
for which a loan should be granted 
will depend upon its purpose and the 
system of farming practiced. It 
takes a farmer longer to get full re- 
turns from a mule or plow than from 
fertilizer. A dairy farmer might be 
able to pay in a month when a cotton 
farmer might require six months to 
a year. 

All communities which contemplate 
organizing a credit union this season 
will need to begin at once in order to 
work out plans for financing this 
year’s crops on a cheaper basis. 


Cooperation of Local Banks 


HE credit union is the patron of a 

commercial bank in two ways. 
Like a building and loan society it se- 
lects a bank to deposit its funds in. 
Four banks bid for the business of 
one credit union. All credit unions 
have so far received sympathetic co- 
6peration from the banks generally. 
A credit union should be treated as 
one bank treats another. The most 
favorable terms at present would be 


for credit unions to receive four per 
cent on their daily balances and be 
able to borrow from a bank at five 
per cent. One banker remarked: “We 
have plenty of money to lend farm- 
ers but not adequate means for get- 
ting it out to them. Your credit com- 
mittee provides the proper machin- 
ery for placing money in the coun- 
try.” One of the achievements of a 
credit union, according to this bank- 
er, would be to help farmers to prac- 
tice those business methods which 
would assure thema lower rate of in- 
terest. 

What is more, it will put into prac- 
tice that team work which will help 
the farmer to accomplish what he 
cannot accomplish individually. In 
working together for so great an end 
the habit of co6peration will be de- 
veloped. Community action will be- 
come possible, much to the enrich- 
ment of rural civilization. 





Petition on Rural Credits for Atten- 
tion of Unions 


T THE request of our State Pres- 
ident, Dr. H. Q. Alexander, I am 
sending herewith a copy of a petition, 
or resolution, which is being circulat- 
ed in this state, with the request that 
the same be printed in your paper 
along with a request that your read- 
ers sign same and forward it to their 
Congressmen if it meets with their 
approval. 
Yours very truly, 
E. C. FATRES, State Sec., 
Aberdeen, N. C. 


ORM OF PETITION 

To the General Assembly of the United States: 

Whereas, for more than half a century it 
has been the policy of our National Govern- 
ment to create debts by issuing interest- 
bearing bonds based upon the credit of the 
Government instead of issuing non-interest- 
bearing money based upon the credit of the 
Government and all the wealth and services 
of all the people, and in sufficient volume, 
with proper safeguards, to meet all the de- 
mands of legitimate business as a legal 
tender for all things on sale, all services 
for hire, and the ultimate of payment for all 
debts, public and private; and 

Whereas, under this mistaken and undem- 
ocratic policy our debts have been multiplied 
to the colossal sum of more than $90,000,- 
000,000, which under our present monetary 
system will never be paid but will entail a 
perpetual burden of usury upon the many to 


the enrichment of the few; and 
Whereas, this unjust financial policy has 
resulted in an alarming concentration of 


wealth until 2 per cent of the population 
now own 20 per cent more than all the other 
98 per cent of the people, and 65 per cent 
of the people own less than 5 per cent of the 
wealth; and 

Whereas, in keeping with and as a further 
result of this false monetary system our 
Government has erected a banking system 
that permits the few to multiply debts upon 
the many by loaning ‘“‘bank credits’, and to 
perpetuate this indebtedness by controlling, 
restricting and contracting the volume of 
circulating money necessary to the payment 
of debts; and 

Whereas, the relative or purchasing value 
of money is determined by the number of 
dollars in the monetary system and readily 
available to meet the demands of business, 
a contraction of the circulation of money 
lowering prices and wages, and vic e versa; 
and 

Whereas, this power to issue money and 
regulate the value of it by controlling the 
distribution of it has been delegated to pri- 
vate corporations for private profit; There- 
fore 

Resolved, that we, the undersigned 
zens, voters and tax payers of 
County, North Carolina, United States of 
America, do hereby most earnestly petition 
Congress to amend the pending joint com- 
mittee bill on rural credits, so that instead 
of issuing land mortgage bonds to increase 
the bondage of the people, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be directed to issue 
treasury notes, as needed, to be loaned upon 
real estate in country or town for purchas- 
ing or building homes at not exceeding 4 
per cent interest, the same to be retired as 
rapidly as payments are made on such land 
mortgages, unless re-issued on new loans, 
Thus establishing the policy of creating no 
bonded debts without at the same time cre- 


citi- 
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good farmers. In addi- 
tion ting the “CHAMPION” brand, & 
we make a complete line of Plows and 
Castings for all farm caine 
our Piows once and you'll use them 

For sale by dealers; if yours cannot 
Supply you write us. Send for free booklet 
describing our complete line. 


\ 





OUR PLOWS WON BLUE RIBBONS 
AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
FAIR, AT RALEIGH. 














ae that you get the original “a 


cy Established 1858. 


The Famous “Champion” Plows 


The nat name - “CHAMPION” ot CHAMPION" — a Plow is your bond of Plow of Plow satisfaction, 
ype is registered wi 
Pows of merit, ats back of it. it 
met AMPION"* is stamped on the next Plow you buy. The “CHAMP. 
ION"’, and other Plows made by us may be had fn various styles and 

© all purposes, and in either polished cast iron or wrought steel and 

with Steel or wood beams. 
most popular of the ‘"CHAMPTON"’ brand; others are 





“Uncle Sam"? and our reputation of 40 years sal 
Avoid regrets--see that the rame 


The *‘GrRt CHAMPION"’, is one of te 


CHAMPION’’, “8 CHAMPION’’, “hi 
CHAMPION’, “121-4 
CHAMPION’, 


tc. 
CAUTION: 
Avoid imita- 
tations, 





\. 
‘“CHAMPION’’, made only by us} 


C. BILLUPS, SON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Norfolk, Va. 























FRESH, clean, vital seeds selected for Southern soils and backed 
by our eighteen years’ of honest.dealing with Southern farmers, 
Write today for FREE samples and your copy of 1916 Blue Ribbon 100- 
Boo! 


page Seed 


k telling when and how to plant to 


secure best results. 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO., 222 E. Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky- 















Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed 
Wax Sealing Cans with Wax Strings. 
Pails. All Sizes. 
1916 Price List. 
SPECT” 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, 


CANS FOR HOME CANNING 


VIRGINIA CANS GIVE BEST RESULTS 


Friction Top Syrup Cans and 
We Ship any quantity desired. Write today for low 


‘COUNTS FOR EARLY DELIVERY. 


Box 791, 


Caps. 


VA. 


BUCHANAN, 











S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHITE ROCKS 


—_ they pick up in the 


profit? 
_ Eggs pod Hatching $3.00, 





L. E. STEPHENSON - ~ 


Chickens will easily raise the year round on 


een harvested. bale not turn this loss into 


oicest, heavy laying stock. 


Prices on birds of any of the above kind on application. 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURGS 
BARRED ROCKS 


fields where crops have 


$4. 00 and $5. 00 for 15 





BRANTLEY, ALA. 








Where to Buy the Best Seeds 








“Wakefield,” 
75c; 1000 to 








TIFT FARMS, H.H. TIFT, JR., Manager, 


FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
“Early Jersey Large,” 


5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


“Charleston,” 
and “Successor.” 500 for 
5000 $1.00 per thousand. 


TIF TON, GA. 











SPRAY MATERIALS. 


ruits and vegetables. 





ating, dollar for dollar, the money necessary 
to pay the debts. 
Resolved, that we 


appeal to the personal 
sense of justice of 


every member of Con- 
gress to relieve the people of the intolerable 
financial burdens .that are sapping the ener- 
gies, destroying the homes and absorbing 
the products of the labors of 90 per 
the people of our common country, 
Respectfully submitted, 


Names 


Addresses 





NEVER LEFT THE ROAD 


An old Negro arose in prayer meeting and 
said: ‘“‘Breddren and Sisteren: I been a 
mighty mean nigger in my time, [ had a 
heap er -ups and downs, specially downs, 
since I j’ined de church, I stole chickens 
and watermillins. I cussed.-, I got drunk. I 
shot craps. I slashed odder coons wid my 
razor, and I done er sight er odder things. 
But, I t'ank the good Lawd, breddren and 
sisteren, I never yet lost my religion!’ 


cent of | 





THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY’S 


‘ , complete line of spray materials for all kinds of 
Write us for prices and directions. 


FORT VALLEY LUMBER CO., 


Fort Valley, Ga. 





/STECKLER’S SEEDS nave azen| 
| PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO YEARS |} 
WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN ONE GIVE | 


GET OUR ATALOGUE 


J. STECKLER SEED Co, L* 


RICHARD FROTSCHER 
NEw ORLEANS, 


Suc. To 


LA 











For most money, most lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 


smmumen kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 


and wonderful cotton, and price 
of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 
help you makethree bales per acre 

















Southern Queen and other 
varieties, $1.56 per thousand, 
Cashewith order, Deliveries after 


GA. | 


POTATO PLANTS 


. 0. b. Rebecca, Ga 
Koel ist.Order now. 


J. E. WILSON - - REBECCA, 





FULWOOD’S TOMATO PLANTS 


Millions of tomato plants ready for shipment on and 
after April 15th. These plants are grown in the open 
field, under irrigation. They will be stalky, tough 

lants ready to plant in the open field by April 15th. 

Jarieties: Earliana, Livingston Globe, Acme and 
Early Jewel. Prices by express: 500 for $1.00; 1000 
for $1.75; 4000 to 9000 at $1.50 per 1000; 10,000 and over 
at $1.25 per 1000. By parcel post, paid: 100 for 50c; 
500 for $1.25. Place order now 


P.D. FULWOOD 
Tifton, $3 3 $s Georgia 














, Shade Trees,g 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 


oe Landscape Designers 


ie ngs Send for our Catalogue—free 
Am, eee Representatives Wanted fii 


< Box 106, Pomona.N.C. 
FULWOOD’S SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


April, May and June delivery. 

Varieties: Porto Rico Yam, Nancy Hall and 
Banana Yam. 

Prices by express: 1000 for $1.75; 10,000 at $1.60 
perthousand. Special prices on larger quanti- 
ties. 

I can make prompt deliveries and a satisfac- 
tion. Place your orders early for best result 


P.D. FULWOOD  :-: TIFTON, GA. 


$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 

































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








THE POULTRY YARD 








KEEP EGGS FOR USE NEXT WIN- 
TER 


| For Two Cents a Dozen the Present 


Cheap Eggs Can Be Put Away for 
Future Use 


TTHIS season of the year: when 
eggs are so plentiful, it is exceed- 


| ingly profitable for the housewife to 


Get Stumps Out 
With Less Work 


Pulling stumps is slow and costly. “An explosive reduces 
the labor of clearing land tothe minimum, It. may be 
used by any intelligent man,” says Minnesota Farmers’ 
Bulletin 134.- Get any stump out quickly, and at the 
same time split it into pieces easily handled, by using 


Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 


Atlas Farm Powder is made 
especially for farm use. It is 
easy to use—no experience 
needed. _ Just bore a hole, load, 
fire, and work that otherwise 
would take hours or days is 
done instantly! Ask your deal- 
er about Atlas Powder today. 


Send for ‘‘Better Farming’? Book—FREE 
Our illustrated book, ‘Better Farming,”’ tells 
how to improve the fertility of the soil, how to 
grow bigger crops, redeem waste land, improve 
orchards, etc., with Atlas Farm Powder. Valu- 
able to every land owner. Mail the coupon. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


General Offices: Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, 
Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 





You can save money and make 
money by using Atlas Farm 
Powder to blast out stumps 
and shatter boulders, break up 
hard-pan, do ditching and dig 
holes for trees or posts. It is 
the cheapest farm hand you 
can possibly find. 


| FREE BOOK COUPON | 


ATLAS POWDER CO., Withington, Del. 
Send me your 74-page book “Better Farming.” 
I am interested in the use of explosives for the 
purpose before which I mark X. PF2 


Stump Blasting CJ Tree Planting 

Boulder Blasting | Ditch Digging 

Subsoil Blasting Quarrying-Mining 
Name 


\ Address 


























When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees | 


the reliability of all the advertising it carries’ ’. 


|ing purposes. 
| can 
| scrambled, and the whites will even 


| powdered ‘or. the liquid state. 


| but 


allow 


preserve as many dozens as are need- 
ed to make up the winter’s shortage. 
By a simple process of preserving 


| that seals the shell of the egg like 
|a tin can and prevents the evapora- 
| tion of the contents or outside germs 


from affecting the egg, i. i¢ possible 


|-to use these eggs next October, No- 


vember, and December for all cook- 
These preserved: eggs 
be poached, fried, boiled, or 
beat up stiff for cakes. 

The preservative used is common- 


| ly called water glass, while the tech- 
| nical 


name is sodium silicate. It 
can be purchased in either the dry 
The 


powdered form is sold at two and 


|} one-half pounds for fifty cents, and 
| the liquid costs from 75 cents to one 


dollar a gallon. 
ing eggs 
dozen. 

A supply of large, covered earth- 
enware crocks is needed. Candy or 
other large wooden pails can be used, 
earthenware vessels are best. 
Tin or galvanized iron containers 
cannot be used. Scald and thorough- 
ly scour the inside of the crocks with 
hot water to the boiling point and 
it to cool. Mix two and one- 
pounds of the powdered glass 


The cost of preserv- 


is about two cents per 


half 


| with five gallons of the boiled water, 
/ or one gallon of the liquid with ten 
| gallons of boiled water. 


Fill a crock 


half full with the preserving solu- 


tion. 
Collect the eggs twice a day, and 


Hemeosseeansmntoresn 





Rhea Reid, 

Rena Robbins, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Meteor, 
Sunburst, 

You will need these beautiful rose bushes to make 


your home grounds the beautiful spot you will 
and can be proud of. 


possible to have 


Send us $1.00 in subscriptions—two 50c Jubilee 
subscribers or a club of four special 25c Jubilee 
six months subscribers—and we will send you a 
collection one each of these eight fine rose 
bushes as a reward—all carrying charges prepaid. 
Now is the time to plant so get up your club 
Address 


The Progressive Farmer 


today. 





What Is Home 
Without 


Roses 
9 


Now is the time to plant 

your rose bushes. You 

cannot find more beauti- 

ful varieties than the fol- 
lowing offered by The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


The Eight Finest 


Roses 


by 


My Maryland, 
Bessie Brown, 


La France 


And our offer makes it 
them without cost. 








| way 

| takes 
both hens or cocks are “offish.” Aside 

| from 








without.washing them, insert as gath- 
ered in the solution. Tap two eggs 
together to make certain that every 
egg has a sound shell. A cracked ege 
will leak and ruin all eggs in the ves- 
sel. A soiled egg does no harm. Do 
not wash it. Immerse the eggs in 
the solution each time they are col- 
lected until the crock is filled to 
within two inches of the top. The 
solution should cover the eggs one 
and one-half inches, and if sufficient 
was not put in at first, more must be 
added as the filling of the crock with 
eggs proceeds. If some eggs seem 
anxious to float on the liquid a large 
dinner plate can be placed over 
them. 

It is only necessary. to store the 
crocks where they will not be subject 
to freezing in cold weather or over- 
heating in summer. Examine’ them 
from time to time and if the liquid 
has evaporated, add cold boiled wa- 


ter to bring the solution to the pro- 
per 


level. Eggs preserved in this 
way have been kept one year, and 
when eaten it has been difficult to 
tell them from store eggs. Of course, 
the secret of success is to place the 
eggs in the solution soon after. lay- 
ing, before the bacteria arid molds 
have an opportunity to penetrate. the 
shell and injure the contents. . This 
system is absolutely guaranteed to 
keep new-laid fertile or infertile eggs 
in excellent condition, but it is not 
intended to preserve store eggs or 
purchased eggs, unless they are care- 
fully tested and only the best used. 
It will not keep bad eggs and make 
them fit to eat—Clemson College Ex- 
tension Service. 





Scaly Leg of Poultry 
HE cause of scaly leg is a para- 
sitic insect. It may pass from one 
bird to another if roosting in the 
same house, or kept in the same runs, 
and is contagious. A very effective 
remedy is kerosene oil with all the 


| naphthalene flakes it will take up. Dip 


the legs in this, being careful not to 
let the fleshy part of the legs get the 
oil. Apply in the morning, making 
sure the bird moves about after the 
application. If the oil gets on the 
skin it will cause blistering. Continue 
this until cured, completing treatment 
with thorough washing in warm wat- 
er and soap; or, an ointment of 1 
ounce sulphur in 5 ounces vaseline or 


| lard—well rubbed in daily for a week, 


followed by washing, is good. Repeat 
in a week or so, if not fully cured. If 
cases are bad, it will be safe to give 
all the fowls one or two treatments 
as a preventive. | Ae 





Trap-nesting Poultry 
READER asks about trap-nests. 
3y writing to your Congressman, 


lor to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
| Washington, 
| free 
| No. 682,““A Simple Trap-nest for Poul- 
| try,” which will give you the informa- 
| tion with illustrations, much more ful- 
| ly than I can here. 


BD: Cy 


charge, 


can obtain, 
Bulletin” 


you 


of “Farmers’ 


You can buy from almost any deal- 
er in poultry supplies, trap-nests, 
mostly of metal, of different sizes, for 
large or small hens. Prices run, Il 
think, from about 75 cents to $1.50 or 
$2. Bo J. ise 





How Soon Do Eggs Become Fertile? 
READER asks as to the time 
when eggs from a new mating can 

be safely used. 

Ordinarily, five or six days is 
enough if the new male is strong and 
vigorous. A little depends upon the 
the hens treat him, and if he 

to all the hens. Quite often 


this, and a little observation 
will tell you, you are safe using the 
eggs after sixth or seventh day. 

i Pog began 2 





Pollyanna: 
you ve bee 


The Glad Book, the story 
n waiting for,—don’'t miss the op- 
chapters in this 


issue, 
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\f allcome out clean, sweet,not a thread broken. 
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TRIUMPH 


Does My 








ALL I do is to put in the hot ay 

then the clothes—clamp down the cover 
—and turn on the power. No back-break- 
ing washboard scrubbing for me—no arm- 
breaking wringing. 


Triumph Power Washer 
With Swinging Wringer 


does all the washing—allthe wringing. Dainty 
lingerie—baby’s clothes—heavy bed clothes, 


Rapidly reversing dolly swirls the garments 
at high speed in the tub 6 PB 8 forced through 
po sey paton lS tub ¢ engieg ti pita i 
for30days, Write for special he ing Tey the Dept Neos 







Address house most 
convenient 




























Accurate 
in Capacity 


Each Sturges Milk Can is 
made to hold just somuchand 
no more, Always agrees with 

the city sealer’s measure. 


Only highest grade 
steel plateis used in 
Sturges Milk Cans, 
That's why they 
last longer than 
usually expected. 
Carefully tinned, 
seams soldered smooth 
as a china Row! see 
to keep clean. ' 
for Catalog No. Wwe ‘ 


Established 1865 








SEND NO MONEY 
10 bar 47 in. all No. 9 fence 
iZin. stay. ..... 42Xc. 
6 in, stay 57}ce. 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

Write postal for com- 
plete price list. 

STANDARD 

SUPPLY HOUSE 

330 WN, 6th St. 
Noblesville, indiana 


ARROW 


Improved models-peg tooth, 
disc and spring tooth harrows 
also plows and other farm imp- 
lements-A 1 grade and bottom 
prices; shipped quick and little 
frt. from Rich’d. Sping catalog mailed FREE. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond,Va. 


Nitrates added to the soil 2c. a pound 
NITROGERM 40 CENTS PER ACRE 


Best for age yy Farm seeds. Instructive circular 














No. 2, free ndorsement—Sole Greets of 
0-CUL URES s{irade Mark =~ 4,4 “a Pat. Office), 
Soid by State pts. Write D 


STANDARD N TROGERM co., ‘Glen ‘Ridge, N. J. 


Soil tested forsacidity, 25c. 





“ay One of the 8 best American engines, 
Sold direct below any competition by 


Cc 
BGs South's largest, oldest established 


mchy. and supply house. Valves-in- 

~_ more BWP vase less [= ~ 
y torun, = to ; 

‘Big crea free 

is pt A Fe. 





Hier 
e or i 
easy pthc 
Smith 
821 E. Cary $° 


Overland Aluminum Shoes 


The world’s great farm and creamery 
shoe. Water-proof, rust-proof, light and dur- 
=. Warm in winter, cool in summer. 
Best by test, and you pay tess. 
postal brings free catalog. 
OVERLAND SHOE CO. 
Box 135 Racine, Wis, 


BENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 















Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
=> @ epecial club on any papers you may 
oh, 
One letter, one money order—and it's all 
attended to. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Clarence Poe’s Appointments 


DITOR Clarence Poe will speak at 
the following times and places 
and will be glad to meet Progressive 
Farmer friends and readers on each 
occasion: 
Lincoln County 
Lincolnton, April 1; 
Cade Springs Commencement, Wake 
County, April 6; 
Lenoir County Commencement, Kin- 


Commencement, 


| ston, April 11; 


| 








| or drouth, 
| current prices for both cotton and seed offer- 


Southern Conference for Education 
and Industry, New Orleans, April 19; 

Mars Hill College Commencement, 
May 4; 

Mooresville Commencement, May 5; 

Clarkton Commencement, May 12; 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Commencement, Auburn, Ala., June 6. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 

















Prices paid by merchants for farm pro- 
ducts in ‘the markets of North Carolina, as 
reported ‘to the Division of Markets for the 
week ending Saturday, March 11: 

a 1d 
ot 6 js 
: a Jeo $3 
2 2 e he os 
'; zi1¢ fa|*s 
se) ajo i. ie. ite 

Town SHisis > IZ ols 8 

OF 0-40 nA to Int 
Asheville | I a .351$1,30/$2.70| .75 
Charlotte ..... | 65 scat BeOOl B21 ote 
BPULMOM  oscess | | 2.10] .80 
Fayetteville | | 3.75| .65 
Goldsoboro Reet eer 75 
Greenville ..... -60 
Lr 85 
Lumberton .50 
SOM 6 ee cess .50 
Monroe . ery: .75 
New Bern..... | a .60 
Newton 50 
Raleigh | «to 
Salisbury 1,00 
Scotland 0} 63] eRe 
Winston-Salem "80] .55] .60 
Savannah Ga.../1.00) .75 





PRICES OF COTTON, COT" 


COTT 


TON SEED 
TONSEED MEAL 


AND 





Seed 


Bushel 


, 
£ 
iy 


Town 


‘otton 








Charlotte 
Durham 
Fayetteville 
Goldsboro 
Greenville 
Hamlet .s 
Lumebrton 
Maxton 
Monroe ..... 
New Bern 
Newton 
taleigh 
Sensvury ....... 
Scotland Neck... 
Savannah, Ga. 


eet ens 2.000 
2,200 


200 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 





ATION 
HE general market tone has been some- 
what firmer again this week, and prices 
have advanced a fraction. Relaxation of 
tension over the international situation, some 
increase in the demand and apparent ex- 
haustion of the more weakly held offerings 


contributed to impart 
There have been more 
for future shipment by those countries which 
are at present unable to obtain supplies. 
There has not been much in the 
ulation, the buying contracts 
by trade interests. The 
ed to have little or no effect one 
other, for possible interference 
Texas crop would probably offset any 
ence in the contrary direction. 
Interest is rapidly broadening in the 
ous features of the outlook for the next crop, 
and prospects as to the acreage are being 
earnestly discussed. As a rule, the trade 
is still strongly of the opinion that there will 
be a substantial increase, but a good deal is 
being said on the other side. Some appre- 
hension is felt that where fall-sown grain 
crops in the West have been ruined by cold 
the land will be turned to cotton, 


the 


evidences of buying 


being 


way or 
with 
influ- 


vari- 


ing a strong inducement, On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that maintenance 
of these prices entirely depends upon moder- 
ation in the production. If too much is 
grown, prospects for profitable returns in the 


shape of prices will soon be dissipated. We 
have the situation well in hand now, and 
should keep it so. W. T. WILLIAMS, 


Savannah, Ga. 





C. O. D. 

It was not long after the reconstruction ! 
period began that an old Southern planter 
met one of his Negroes, whom he had not 
seen since the latter's liberation. | 

“Sure enough,” said the planter with a 
pleased smile, “this is Uncle Eben. What 
are you doing now, uncle?” 

“Ise a-preachin’ de gospel, Marse Wil- 
liam,’’ ventured the Negro with a satisfied 
smile, 

“What! You preaching? | Well, well! Do 
you use notes‘ 

*“‘Nossuh. Ah did use notes at fust, but 
now Ah demands de cash.” 

Mr. Jones had recently become the father 
of twins, The minister stopped him in the 
street to congratulate him, 

“Well, Jones,’ he said, “Il hear that the 


Lord has smiled on you.’ 


“Smiled on me?” repeated Jones. “He 





laughed out loud.’’—Tit-Bits. 


steadier feeling. | 


way of spec- | 
mostly | 
Mexican crisis seem- | 
the | 
the j 
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Regardless of what other books you see, 
get this Free Bargain Book and see what 
the Charles William Stores are offering. 
In no other book will-you see so.great a 
variety of merchandise at such low prices. 

The Charles William Stores from the be- 
ginning have built their business ontheidea 
that money-saving, mail order prices should 
be extended to lerchandise of Quality, 
yet sold at the low price which selling 
direct permits. 








| This New 1302-page 
Book — just off the 
press. More than 
35000 illustrations. 
Thousands of new 
price reductions. 
Write today 


\\\ Write today for this 
\) big Free Bargain 
\” Book showing every- 
YY thing needed for your fam- 

ilyand yourhome. Thousands 
of new price reductions! 


Every day’s ‘mail brings hundreds of 
letters like this: ‘‘I wish to offer my 
thanks for your catalog. I received all my 
goods in fine condition,-and'the prices you 
ask are so low that I don’ t see how you 
can sell such:good ‘merchandise for so little 
money.’’ Ruth Shipp, Waynesboro, Pa. 


It costs you nothing to get this big Free 
Book. From it, you can furnish your en- 
tire house and clothe your whole family. 
Write today! 









Before you do any Spring buying, see what 
The Charles William Stores offer 


This Spring Bargain Book‘contains hun- 
dreds of pages of furniture, carpets, rugs, 
curtains, linens, china and plassware— 
136 pages in full 
color. This book 
will save you 
money on every 
article you buy; 
it will best make 
your income 
spread out over 
the hundreds of 
things you will 
needthis Spring 
and Summer. 
Go through it. 
See just how 
you would like 
to have your 
home furnished, Note these low prices: 

Ten lovely designs in Scrim and Muslin 
Curtains, ideal for spring and summer, 25c 
to $1.50 per pair. Page 873. Many others. 

Remarkable values in dressers and dress- 
ing tables: among others, two Golden Oak 
dressers at $8.95 and $10.45, worth $12.00 
and $15.00; two Mahogany Dressing Tables 
at $12.45 and $15.00, usually sold at 





Our Millinery Store is 
one of the largestin the 
world, showing a range 
of prices and values 
which will 
amaze you. 

Your 
choice of 
ten Stylish 
and becom- 
ing models 
at $1.98. 

* 95 to 105. 

Special offer of 
16-button length 
pure silk gloves. 
at $1.00. Equal to 
those sold any- 
where else at 
$1.25 or more, In 
all the fashion- 
able colors. Page 124. 

Your selection of six 
dainty pieces of neck- 

wear at 19c, In noother store will you find their equal 
at this low price. Pages 120 and 121. 


Pages 





u 

Take advantage of this 
special price—a choice 
selection of ten of New 
York’s smartest waists 
at 98c, made up of voile, 
organdy, etc,, combined 
with lace andembroidery. 














$3.00 to $5.00 more. Pages 931 to 938, 


Specially Pn Reed Rocking Chairs, 
$2.95 to — 


. You would have to pay from 
$1.00 to $4.00 
more for these 
at a retail store, 
Pages 954 - 955. 

Golden Oak 
Finished Ice 
Boxes, $10.65. 
Seamless round- 
ed bottoms. Reg- 
ular retail price, 
$15.00. 

Unusual val- 
ues in oil stoves 
—3top burners, 
strongly made, 
$8.75. Page 
1036. Other 3 burner oil stoves, $2.95. 
Worth double the price asked. 

Duplex Fireless Cooker, $7.35, greatly 
underpriced, Furnished with twoaluminum 
vessels, one 6-quart and one 3- . se Two 
large bakingand roastingdiscs. Takeadvan- 
tage of this opportunity now. Page 1040. 

Ice Cream Freezers for which your local 
store would charge $2.50. Our price $1.57 
(2 quart capacity). Page 1057. 









Other stores shown 
in this big free book 


Drese Goods Store—a com- 
plete stock of dress goods, no- 
tions, white goods, embroideries, 
etc.,at the lowest possible prices. 

Jewelry Store—thereare over 
3000 pieces of jewelry, for wed- 
dings, birthdays, etc., §.23 to 
$375.00, 

Men’s Store—includes under- 
wear, shoes, shirts, sox, hats, 
suspenders, collars, etc. §.23 
to $19.50. 

Boys’ Store—See what the 
Charles William Boys’ Store 
offers in clothing for boys, 
$.24 to $8.45 

Hosiery and Knit Under- 
wear Store—This store car- 
ries @ wide variety of styles in 
different grades and weights, 
$.07 to $3.75. 

Corset end Musiin Under- 
weer Store—Our corset store 
shows models such as ya So 
stores usually carry. 
underwear store td a every 
style of garment. §.10 to $3.75. 


well-known femedies; rubber 





ordinarily $8.00, 





porch chairs, etc. 





This steel frame 


Complete with Romelink spring and practicatt 
cotton top African fibre mattress covered 
with denim, magazine pockets and wind- The Ha are, F: 
shield 21 inches high. Furnished with 
hanging chains. Khaki color. See our 
low prices on hammocks, lawn swings, 


goods, etc. 

Porch Hammock The Heuse Furnishing 
née ee Store—127 pages of furniture, 
carpets, rugs and upholstery— 
iy oi gad aeededto 
furnish the hom 


our price 65.30. 


rdware, Farm impie- 

ment and Vehicle : Store-248 

pages showing everything need- 
ed about the farm. 

— Book Store—22 pages 


Pages 957 to 959. of books for everyone — fiction, 





children’s Bibles, rere oe 





The season’s latest 








footwear at bargain prices—women’s black, 
tan and white shoes and pumps at'$1.55 to 
$3.98. The same values are usually priced 
at $2.50 to $4.25. A selection of 87 different 
styles in children’s shoes, all under $2.00. 
Your retail store would ask much more. 


etc. Single volumes 10c to 
Sets 98c to $21.89. 3 
The China, Gleseware ¢ 
and Silverware Stores 7 
—27 pages of beautiful o 4 
china, glassware and ¥ 
silverwareforyour # . 
table 4 pages Ke ae 5 





styles in high grade 








PROMPT DELIVER 

Orders are filled promptly, and with only a 

pay the freight through to your 

is no ctory, return it at our expe: 
will be refunded. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD OR 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY / 








varles William Stores Meu 
$3: 8 os sid) Pa 7 Cc , LOrk 





freight station. 


in color, y) ; a ake 
Y Y ee. 
few exceptions, we ee i eee 
your purchase of > fet 2 Ue ae 
mse andyour money _ . en 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


(See other Advertisements on page 15) 

























‘Tamworths atAuction 


Fifty Head of This Famous Breed to be Sold 


Wednesday, March 29, 1916, at Winston-Salem, N.C. 


























Your Choice of 


Young Boars, 
Brood Sows, 
Bred ana Open Gilts 
and Pigs 

a 


















The finest lot of 
Tamworths 
ever offered at 
Public Auction 
anywhere 
































CAROLINA CHIEF No. 14813 


s To those who.are familiar with 
Star t With Tamworths the Tamworth breed it is not 
necessary to say anything other than that the stock offered here 
is the best of the breed. This is the “bacon hog” and has always 
been noted for its hardiness and activity. Our herd has been es- 
pecially healthy and the sows very prolific, their pigs being rapid 
growers. You can’t “go wrong” if you buy the Tamworths and 
you will never have another opportunity like this offered you. 


° Westview Stock Farm has long 
Breeding Unsurpassed been noted for its fine types 
of the Tamworth breed. The herd is headed by that great boar 
“Carolina Chief’ No. 14813, whose sire was “Iowa Chief” No. 
6968, the highest priced boar the breed has ever produced, and 
includes such sows as “Rose of Westview” No. 14503. These, 
of course, will not be in the sale but any number of their get 
will be and you can have them at your own price. 


Sale will be Held at Piedmont Park, Winston-Salem, N. C.— Attend or Write 
for Particulars —Mailed Bids Given Every Attention. Get 
Your Catalog Now— Address 


W.N. Reynolds, Owner ROUTE No. 1, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. D. J. Lybrook, Manager 
































SHORTHORNS 


roe 
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THE SHORTHORN IN AMERICA 


Issued quarterly will be sent 
free to any patron of theAmer- 
{can Shorthorn Herd Book 
who sends the name and ad- 


Pure Bred Registered Holstein Herd leaded by King 


Segis Pontiac Alcar- 
tra 2nd, son of the $50,000 bull. Under official test twenty-three of our cows 





| gave 10,750.2 Ibs. (1250.02 gallons) of milk and made 402.931 Ibs. of butter in 


seven days. One cow bred, heifer and bull calves for sale. 


ly Coy ws. Butter 


dress of one _ prospective 
Shorthorn breeder. A uni- 
form space of one-half inch 
will be allowed to each Short- 
horn advertiser. In sending 
copy, please send $10 to cover 
Address Department B, 
American Shorthorn Breeders Association 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Mlinois. | 


JERSEYS — 


hate | 


Better Butter | 


OUR HERD should average at 

least 500 lbs. of butter per year. 

A good Jersey herd will do 
even better—600 lbs. per year, and 
the butter will be of the finest flavor, 
texture, and color. There are many 
individuals of this breed producing 
1100 lbs. They make good use of 
every ounce of feed, do not require 
fancy feeding, mature early, thrive 
in any climate, are steady producers, 
are beautiful and gentle. They pay 
big dividends on the highest priced 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON, Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 


ACKS.... ARES & MULES 
Write us for prices or tive 
che: on,Saddle,Trotting Stal- us your order, we guaran- A good supply of Percheron 


lions, Mammoth Jacks and tee our stock as represent- Saddle Mares, Geldings and 


Jennets for sale at money ed. Mules on hand at all times. 
earning prices. 


& 


TALLIONS 
We have a grand lot of Per- 

















adve?tising for one year, 





Come see us before 
buying elsewhere. 








Write us if a Stallion or Jack is needed in your community, 


wenn ns = me 
A Registered Jersey Bull. =| Nashville, Tenn. BAUHARD BROTHERS 
Born Jan, 16, 1915. He isa great gr andson of Em- 
inent 2nd and a grandson of Mollie’s Meridale Riot- 
er. He is a beautiful young bull and is now ready 
for light service. The dam of this bull is now giv- | 


ing 134 gals. of milk. This bull is Price $75 


good enough to head any herd. 


J. H. MEWBORNE & CO. 
Kinston, N. C, 


Jackson, Miss. 














———_ HEREFORDS AT AUCTION 


First Annual Sale of Herefords under the action of The Mississipp! Hereford Cat- 
tle Breeders’ Association on MONDAY, MARCH 27th, 1916, at Jackson, Miss 
A choice offering of Mississippi bred cattle-and consigned by Mississippi’s best 
breeders. For catalogs or any other information write 
F. D. HENGST, Sale Mgr., 915 Cherokee Foad, Louisville, Ky. 
or MR. E. K. MIDDLETON, Pres., Pocahontas, Miss. 
or MR. J. M. McBEATH, Sec y, Meridian, Miss. 


“Few of the offering are Tick Immuned”’ 


R.2 














Zn J Ourlatest freebook,“*About 
em Jersey Cattle,’ tellsallabout 
the development of this 

4 hardy breed. Send for it— 
~ ) now. You'll be glad youdid. 
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WHY IT PAYS 


Why Does Farm Paper 
Advertising Pay ? 


American Jersey Cattle Club 
392 West 23rd St., New York City 





__BERKSHIRES ~ 


HORS ES AND JACKS 


wea aaaae 





aaa, we 


PERCHERONS, JACKS & 
SADDLERS— | wo Percheron 


yrs. old, $285 to "sco our A, 
Most of them have be en bred. 
75 Kentucky Mammoth Jacks. 
Some splendid saddle _stall- 
ions, mares and geldings. 





BERKSHIRES! Fancy pigs weighing 
* from 40 to 50 pounds 
each for $10.00 Sired by two of the best 
boars in the South, and out of large smooth 
sows of the very best breeding. 200-pound 
service boars at $20.00 each, will register and 
furnish complete papers. 








{ REGISTERED JERSEYS 
The famous To Virginia. MERIT herd 


Because pew well-edited, high- 
= 7 sete s farm piper editori- 
ally creates ; ahi for certain com- 














modities. SUNNY SOUTH BERKSHIRE FARM your wants, 1) S°SeribINE | | aie 'or different ages, five of afi 
J. C.BROOME. HEPHZIBAH, GA. THE COOK FARMS them bred to our Imported 
This being so, a market is created Sos Sey Lexington, Ky. Solan tthe os oat a of high 
for various things and the buyer ABERDEEN- ANGUS record Register of Merit 


Write for catalog of dams, and all sired by a Regis- 










is on the lookout. The seller has 
but to introduce himself, display 
his wares and close a trade. 


—, Meade Por.ics, 


iat PONIES bred from blue ribbon 


winners. Shows photos of pet ponies, 
describes them 
a With pedigree 
wand gives 


ter of Merit bull. 
culin tested. 


All tuber- 
Registered Aberdeen ANGUS BULLS 
for sale, of very best blood lines. Age from 


Willing to consider offer on 
calf up to 2-year olds. 


a Champion bull 6 years old. 


Have 25 2-year-olds, ready for hard service. pend from Three bull calves for sale, one 
THAT’S EXACTLY WHY! Will sell steely eri in cor lots. Nothing but 3 we BD. to3 months of age, at farmers prices. 
° my own reeding offere Jrite your Printed list ready. 
wants, I can supply you. Belle Meade Farm MANSFIELD BALL FARM 
Box 38 





SIMON E. LANTZ CONGERVILLE, ILL. 




















Belle Meade, Va,| \ FREDERICKSBURG - VIRGINIA 
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[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


Wwiite Plymoutn Kocxs—bkggs $1 for 15. 
Fishel’s strain, Beech Land Farm, Oriental, 
North Carolina, 


Brey-to-lay, Pure-bred Barred Rocks— 
None better. Eggs 15 for $1. Thos, H. Rog- 
ers, Clyde, N. C. 

Buff Rocks eggs at $1.50 per 15. 
exhibition and laying strain. 
‘Thomas, Round Hill, Va. 

Fine Barred Rocks—Cockerels $1 up. Eggs 
$1 per setting of 15 eggs. Oliver J. Conrad, 
Rt. 2, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ae waite eualesieely. Heavy layers 
of choicest breeding, eggs $1.50 per 15. 
Keowee Farm, Calhoun, S. C. 

Barred Plymouth Rock—Eggs for hatch- 
ing, from good blood, splendid layers, fifteen 
eggs $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. W. P. 
Smyre, Conover, N. C. 
~ Our Barred Rocks have taken the first 
prizes whereever shown this season. Eggs 
for setting. Write for price list. The Fan- 
cier Poultry Yards, Pembroke, N. C, 

WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandotte Eggs..15 for $1. ,B. M. 
Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 


White Wyandottes—Egegs 15 for $1. In- 
vincible Farm, Andrews, S. C. 
Buff Wyandottes Cockerels. Eggs, 
$1.50. R. D. Browning, Orange, Va. 
Slver-Laced Wyandotte Eggs—$1.50 for 15, 
postage paid. G. C. Boling, Seagrove, N. C. 
Fishel Strain White Wyandotte Eggs—5 
cents each. L. W. Punch, Hickory, N. C., 











From 
Mrs. J. D. 























15 for 








White Wyandotte—Fishel 
stock, 15 60c. 
North Carolina, 


White Wyandotte Eggs for 
Fishel strain, bred to lay, $1.50. 
Poultryman, Belew Creek, N. C. 


strain, 
J. A. Punch, Box 4, Newton, 





Hatching— 
J. E. Sapp, 








White Wyandottes—Standard bred, fine 
layers. 15 eggs $1. Good hatch guaranteed. 
Sunnybrook Farm, Millboro, N. C. 

Champion White Wyandottes—Eggs for 
hatching. Write for mating list and show 
record, Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 





DUCKS 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs—$1 a dozen. 
Mrs. J. Walter Perry, Okisko, N. 











TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—Hens $3; toms $4. 
Eggs, $3 dozen, J. P. Clark, Jackson 


Springs, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
White Leghorn and Plymouth eS eggs, 
15 $1. C. H. Thornburg, Hudson, N. 
White Orpington, Light Brahma eggs $1 
per 15. Nannie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 
Pure-bred Light Brahmas, Anconas, eggs, 
$115. Mrs. Chester Deal, China Grove, N. C. 
White prize winner eggs. Order early. 
Wynchix Pens. P. H. Elkins, Elon College, 
North Carolina. 

















For Exchange—Early Velvet Beans for a 


| registered Duroc gilt. M. S. Pearson, Be- 


choice ! 


atrice, Ala. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Charleston 
Wakefield and Succession, 1,000 at 75c; 5,000 
65c. R. F. Vermillion, Hodges, S. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Sloan’s Prolific Cotton Seed—$1.50 per 
bushel f. o. b. Garland. H. D. Sloan, Ingold, 
North Carolina, 





Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—W. 8S. Dud- 
ley, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Ninety Day Velvet Beans—Two bushels, 


five dollars delivered. Durham Seed House, 
Durham, N. 





Cc. 





Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.45 per 
bushel. , I grow them — for seed. aie 
A. Respess, Pungo, N. C. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale— 
$1.35 bushel, well cleaned. Charter Oak 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Ala. 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.35 per 
bushel, f. 0. b. Washington, N. C. J. C. Mc- 
Claud, Swan Quarter, N. C, 


90-Day Velvet Beans—Select, strictly Al 
seed, bushel, $1.90; 5 and over, $1.75. G. 
A. Carleton, Grove Hill, Ala. 


~ Barly Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned, 
$1.50 bushel, Send check with orders, 
Bowles Farms, Rt. A, Evergreen, Ala, 

















Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Barly Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, 75c 1,000. Mail 20c 
100. J. M. Huffman, Rt. 2, Box 30, Hickory, 
North Carolina. 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants that please, 
Leading varieties, by express, 70c per 1,000 
By mail 1,100 for $1 postpaid; 100 for lic 
postpaid. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat 
Dutch, Prices 500 for $1; 1,000 $1.75. 
Prompt shipment by parcel post, prepaid, 
Jarrard Grocery Co., Albany, Ga. 


CHUFAS 


Good Seed Chufas—§1 a peck; et $3.50. 
W. T. Williams, Rt. 2, Wakefield, N 

















Pure Express Cotton Seed—At $75 per ton, 
f. o. b. Chula, Miss. Reduction on larger 
quantities. E. C. Foose. 

Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Field selected $1.50 bushel. Couldn't 
near fill orders last year. Seed must give 
satisfaction on arrival. Excelsior Farm, 
Rt. 7, Shelby, N. C. 


Perry’s Improved Cotton Seed—One of the 
earliest tested at Experiment Station, 1915; 
40 to 42 per cent lint. Very prolific, Only 
sell seed that I raise on my farm, I know 
them to be sound and all right. Write for 
circular, Miley Perry, Raleigh, N. C. 

Hopes Mexican Big B6ll—The Ideal cotton. 
Gives the largest yield; largest boll; has 
made as high as 30 to pound; 40 per cent 
lint; extra early; disease resistant. Buy di- 
rect; get the genuine; in bags, three bushels, 
each $5. J. D. Hope, Sharon, 8. C. 




















Velvet Beans—100-Day Running Velvet 
beans at $1.65 per bushel, All seeds new 


and sound, W. W. DeLoach, Rt. 1, Brook- 
let, Ga, 


200 bushels Early Speckled Velvet Beans 


for Sale—$1.75 per bushel; single bushel $2. 


Good, sound beans. J. W. Bell Co., Rich- 
land, Ga 





For Sale—Seed Chufas, $1 aoe $3.50 
bushel f. o. b. Smithfield, N. C. D. H. Sand- 
ers, 

CLOVER 
For Sale—White Clover seed (melilotus) 


at $4 per bushel. 


Write now to N. J. Bell, 
Calhoun, Ala, 





Sweet Clover—(White) 500 bushels sound, 





fresh seed, screened, $2.50 per bushel of 28 
pounds. R. Ww. Drake, Faunsdale, Ala, 
CORN 





I have left a limited quantity of excellent 


| Mammoth Yellow and Tar Heel Black seed 


soy beans. Prices right. 
haven, N. C. 


Yokohama Velvet Beans—$3.50 per bushel. 
The kind that mature in North Carolina, 


Will grow where peas won't. E. B. Sutton, 
Calypso, N. C. 


Velvet Beans—Late Speckled $2.50 bushel; 
Early Speckled $2.50; China $3; Yokohama 
$4, Extra fine seed 95 per cent good, Frank 
W. Lloyd, Quincy Fla. 

Yokohama Velvet Beans — Earliest grown 
by us. Only ones that ripen here. Quart, 
50c, postpaid. Peck, $1.50; bushel, $4.50, not 
prepaid. Deaton Nurseries, Carthage, N. C. 


F. P. Latham, Bel- 











For Sale—Biggs Prolific seed corn $2 per 
bushel. D. H. Nordan, Troy, N. C. 

Biggs’ 7 Ear Prolific Seed = $2 per 
bushel. , J. C. McIntosh, Star, N. C 


Pure-bred Boone County seed corn $1.50 
per bushel, J.C. Jessup, Baskerville, Va. 

Plant Bland Corn this | year, $3 bushel; $1 
peck. , R. C. Bland, Originator, Kerr, N. ron 

White and Yellow Prolific Improved Seed 
Corn for Sale—T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. 


Casey’s pure-bred a Corn—Carefully se- 
lected, $2 per bushel, . E. Old, Crewe, Va. 
Golden Crisp —— Enough 4 acre 
25c prepaid. Lewis Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 





























Alabama Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale 
of the early variety $1.50 per bushel any 
quantity f. o. b. here sacked in even weight, 
two bushel sacks. Rhodes Brothers, Geor- 
giana, Ala. 





You can ~ buy for $1 15 pounds 90-day 
Speckled Velvet Beans, hand-picked, plenty 
to plant one acre. Full directions on every 
sack delivered to you. Order at once and be 
progressive. The P. Rosenberg Warehouse 
Co., Abbeville, a & 

For Sale—The Celebrated 1 100- -day § Speck- 
led Velvet beans $2.50 per bushel. They will 
grow on poor land, better on rich land, 
make more feed and improve your land at 
same time. Ask for prices on big lots. F. 
A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


Chinese Velvet Beans—The South’s great- 
est and cheapest stock feed and soil builder. 
We sell cheap and pay the freight. Send 
for our bean circular that tells about each 
variety of velvet beans and which one you 
should plant, Broadacre Farm, Bonifay, 
Florida. 








Fine Buckeye Reds—Cheap for quick sale. 
Also White Rose Comb Bantams. J. 
fin, Bynum, N. C. 


Fine Blue Andalusians and Silver Spangled 
Hamburges. Eggs $1.50 per 15. H. R. Bir- 
chett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Pure-bred Golden, Silver 
Brown Leghorns. Stock, eggs, 
oO. F. Eller, Miller’ "s Creek, N. C. 








Wyandottes, 
reasonable, 


Light Brohma, “White Wyandotte, | “White 
Orpington, 15 eggs $1. Prize pen $1.50. Mid- 
way Farm, China Grove, N. 

Snow White Rhode Island, 
Rocks, eggs $1.25 per 15. Parcel post. Mrs. 
R. D.. Woodson, Sturgis, _Miss. 


Cornish Fow]s—Quickest of all 
Buff Leghorns real egg machines. Eggs for 
hatching. Glenwood Hennery, Raleigh, N. C. 

Tom Barron White Leghorns—280 strain 
Rose Comb Orpingtons, 15 $1; Peerless Type- 
writer $5. Nannie Parks, Rt. 1, Glass, N. C. 


Bred-to-lay Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
and Single Comb White Leghorn eggs for 
hatching, $1 per 15. Vine Hill Farm, New- 
ton, N. C. 





Golden -Buff 





broilers, 











‘Eggs from my Blue Andalusians, White- 
faced Black Spanish and Dutch Lakenveld- 
ers, 15 for $1.50. H. C. Thurmond, Com- 
merce, Ga. ' 





Reds, both combs; Buff Orpingtons; White 
Leghorns; Campines. Eggs, $3; $1.50. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


White Runner Ducks—tTrio $3.25 up. Thir- 
teen eggs $1. White Guineas, pair $2. White 
Orpington eggs $1 and $2 per 15. Flagler 
Farm, Manassas, Va. 


Baby Chicks, and Hatching Eggs—Cheap 
from choice Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. Carl Gilli- 
land, Siler City, N. 











Buff Leghorns, Anconas—Ten prizes, seven 
first, three second, on ten birds. Double the 
firsts of any other exhibitor. Fifteen eggs, 
$2. Stock for sale. W. H. Williams, Dur- 





ham, N, C 

Stop, Read and Think—And then order 
pure-bred Barred Rock, Pope and Myers 
strain. $1.50 sitting; Single Comb White 


Leghorns, $1.25 sitting. P. 


J. Gregory, Coul- 
wood, Va. ‘ 





Barred Rocks, Black 


Langshans, Silver- 
Laced Wyandottes, White and Buff Orping- 


ton cockerels and biddies for sale. Eggs $1 
for 15. Cabarrus Poultry Farm, Cabarrus, 
North Carolina. 





Prize Winning | Eggs—From stock that 
have won over forty first prizes, also won 
Silver Cup for best display of poultry in 
class of nearly a thousand birds, Barred 
Plymouth Rock, Single Comb Black Minor- 
cas, Single Comb White Leghorns, $1.15 per 
15. Packed in mailing carton delivered free. 
satisfaction guaranteed. Reference: People’s 

ank, Oscar F,. Hedge, Winston-Salem, N, C. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans—At $1.50 per 
bushel, f. o. b. Greenville, Ala. Beeland & 
Waller. 


200 Bushels Wasceste Yellow Soy Beans— 
$1.50 gl bushel, f.0.b) B. M. Lewis, Farm- 
ville, N Nc. 














P. Grif- | 











Genuine 90-Day Speckled Velvet Bean— 
Showing a germination test of 90 per cent. 
The ordinary stock of Velvet Beans does not 
geminate over 60 to 70 per cent. Ags long as 
our present stock lasts, we offer them at 
$1.65 bushel; 90c one-half bushel; 50c peck. 

Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

CABBAGE 

~ “Wake field | Cabbage Plants—60e p per ze 000. 

Catawba Farm, Claremont, N. C. 











Large Wakefield Cabbage Plants—60c per 
1,000. Fred Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

Wakefield Cabbage Plants—1,000 60c, 
Your order please. Miss Jessie Murray, Ca- 
tawhba, N. C. 

Eureka Wakefield 
1,000 plants 60c, 
North Carolina. 

Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and Early 
Flat Dutch, $1 pr 1,000; 5,000 or more at 75c. 
F. W. Pittman, Enfield, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants—75ic per 1,000. All varie- 
ties. Good condition and count guaranteed. 
Acme Plant Co., Yonges Island, S. C. 

Cabbage Plants—From Long Island seed. 
Prepaid, 100 20c; 200, 35c; 500, 85c; a ome 
$1.25. Glendale Farms, ‘Lincolnton, N. 


Cabbage Plants—1,000 65c; 5,000 $3. By 

mail 500, 60c. All orders anmwechated. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Miller Plant Co., Hick- 
ory, N.C, 








Cabbage are better, 
Eureka Farm, Catawba, 














Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; grown from best seed and well 
rooted, 70 cents per thousand. J. R. Davis, 
Bartow, Fla. 





Cabbage Plants—Medium size and stocky, 
the kind that make heads. By express, 1,000 
plants 70c; 2,000 or over 65c. By parcel 
post prepaid, 500 plants 65c; 1,000 plants 
$1.10. Satisfaction guaranteed. Stono Plant 
Co., Johns Island, s. Cc; 


Cabbage Plants—Immediate shipment. 
Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500, parcel 
post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $1.25; 
5 to 9 thousand, $1; 10 to 15 thousand, 90c. 
Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 





Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Mil- 
lions ready for shipment now. Orders ship- 
ped same day received. Varieties: Early 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefields, Succes- 
sion, t Dutch and Drumhead. Prices: 
By exP¥ess, $1.25 per thousand; 5,000 and 
over $1 per thousand; 10,000 and over 90c 
per thousand. 500 postpaid $1. The Jeffer- 
son Farms, Albany, 3a. 


Frostproof Cabbage ” Plants—Sstout and 
stocky. . Grown in Piedmont, N. C. Twenty 
years growing cabbage has taught me to sow 
seed to prevent shooting to seed. Heads two 
weeks earlier than plants grown in warmer 
Southern states, Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Early Flat Dutch, Succession, $1 





per 1,000; $4,000 to 5,000, 80c per 1,000; 
10,000 to 20,000, 75c per 1,000, Moffitt’s 
Farm, High Point, N. cy 

Cabbage Plants — Positively frostproof. 


Our plants are well hardened, 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee 
prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural 
directions if desired. Give me a trial order; 
will guarantee entire satisfaction. Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch. 
Price $1 per single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,000 at 
80c; 5,000 to 10,000 at 75c per 1,000. Prices 
on large quantities quoted on application. 
W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. 


strong and 








Poor Land Corn—Two-eared, field select- 
ed, $2 bushel in ear, 





D. T. Watson, Ken- 

ly, . C, 
Marlboro Prolific Corn, $2 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Kensington, Ga. Harlan Strickland, Ken- 


sington, Ga. 


Carefully selected field and ensilage 
corn. Write for circular, 
Greenlee, Va. 





seed 
S. W. Anderson, 


~§Sloan’s Prolific deep grain seed corn $3 





per bushel, f. o. b. Garland. H. D. Sloan, 
Ingold, N. C. 
Batts’ Seed Corn—Hand shelled, 


earefully 
selected, $2 per bushel. W. C. Blanchard, 
Warsaw, N. C. 

Biggs’ Corn—Big yielder, 
bushel $1.75; peck 50c. 
Ramseur, N. C. 





hand shelled, 
James C. Moffitt, 








Seed C orn—$1, 50 bushel. 
yielder. 
pany, 


Flint variety, big 
Sample free. Owl Commercial Com- 
Quincy, Fla, 

Old Fashioned Gourd Seed Corn—Hand- 
shelled, $3 per bushel. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, H. M. Rogers, Dillon, 8. C. 

Plant White Gem Corn if a “good yield 1 will 
please you. 3 pounds 30c; 5 pounds 45c. 
Eureka Farm, Catawba, N. C. 

, Vardaman Stooling Seed Corn. 
seed. Pure, field selected, the best to be had. 
$3 bushel. E. C. McCary, Baldwyn, Miss. 

Blount’s Prolific Seed Corn—Strictly 











Bred for 





two- 
cores variety, 22 years scientific breeding, 
$2.75 per bushel, Sample ear 10 cents. Gor- 


don Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 


Cox’s Prolific Seed Corn will increase your 
yield. A two-ear white corn, matures early. 
No better corn grown. Field selected, hand 
shelled, Peck 75c; bushel $2.50., L. M. Cox, 
Stantonsburg, N. C. 

Rhodes Mosby Prolific Seed Corn—Pro- 
duces two good ears with small cob and long 
grains, Bred especially for Gulf States, 
Price, $2 per bushel. Order now or send for 
circular. L, T. Rhodes, Bay Mine tte, Ala, 


Improved Thompson’ s Prolific — Heavy 
yielder on medium land. Yield of 70 bushels 
an acre without applying manure or fertili- 
zer. High germination and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Shelled $2 a bushel, H. Eastburn, 
Cartersville, Va. 














Scott’s Marlboro Prolific Corn, again made 
high record at Georgia Station and only 
lacked 4 pounds an acre heading the list at 
Alabama Station, the large eared variety. 
Price half bushel $1.25; bushel $2.50. Z. 
Scott, Concord, Ga. 

Choice Yellow Dent, White Dent, 
King, Johnson’s County White, lowa Silver 
Mine Seed Corn, field selected 75c peck; $2 
bushel. We will gladly submit samples of 
any the above varieties if requested. Kirby 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

Carefully selected seed corn, 3 large ear, 
improved prolific, shells about 60 pounds to 
70 pounds ears. Tremendous producer. Ev- 
erybody should plant this. $2 bushel, cash. 
Geo. Frick, Box 546, Salisbury, N. C. Ref- 
erence: Davis and Wiley Bank, here. 

Biggs’ Seven Ear Corn—Originated, 
cessfully grown and bred by Noah Biggs 
over 20 years. This highly prolific corn has 
made 175 bushels per acre, frequently 125, 
always a good crop. North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Department’s latest report states 
this corn at Edgecombe Test Farm yielded 
highest as long as records have been pub- 
lished (six years). $3 bushel; $5 two bush- 
els; $1 peck. Mrs. Noah Biggs, Scotland 
Neck, N. C. 





Hickory 








suc- 





COTTON 


Toole Improved Cotton Seed—G. L. 
Aiken, S. Cc. 

Sunbeam Cotton Seed, $1. D. K. 
Laurinburg, N. C. 


Selected Langford Cotton Seed—$1 per 


bushel. Cash with order. W. S. Bearden, 
Westminster, S. C 





Toole, 








McRae, 








Rue’s high-grade prolific, selected cotton 
seed. Early, close jointed, large boll, easy 
to pick. 120-pound sacks, $5. J. E. Rue, 
Littleton, N. C. 

Plant our Pedigreed Field Seeds—Endors- 
ed by farmers all over Dixie. Cleveland Cot- 








ton a specialty. Ask for catalogue. South- 
ern Seed Farm, Arlington, Ga. z y 
Cleveland Big Boll cotton $1.50. “Choice 


seed in every way. The result of many years 
careful field selection, Spring Valley Stock 
Farm, T. P. Hamrick, Manager, Shelby, N. 
c., Route 4, 


| J. Bender, 











2,500 bushels Simpkins Ideal and Prolific 
Cottonseed for Sale—5 to 10 bushels, $1.75; 
10 to 50 bushels $1.50; 100 bushels or over 
$1.40. This is one of the earliest varieties 
known and shipped for sections not infested 
with boll weevil, Acree Brothers, Albany, 
Georgia. 


Cook’s Improved Big Boll, Cleveland Big 
Boll and Mexican Big Boll Cotton Seed, 
highly improved, and grown by the largest 
seed breeders in the state, and free of any 
disease, $1.25 per bushel; ten (16) bushel 
lots or over $1.20 bushel. Kirby Seed Com- 
pany, Gaffney, S. C. 

Webber Upland Long Staple , Cotton— 
Equally as prolific and cheap to raise as 
short cotton. Original seed obtained from 
Georgia State Entomologist. Guaranteed ab- 
solutely pure. Sold forty-two bales in No- 
vember for sixteen cents. Two dollars per 
bushel; one hundred pound lots, five dollars, 
H,. H. L. Graves, Social Circle, Ga. 


GINGER 
Plants $1 each, 
Westville, Fla. 
SUGAR CANE SEED 
Japanese Syr 1p “Cane 
bushel. Bellhaven Farm, 
Tenessee, 














Ginger Very scarce, Noah 
Carrol}, 

















Seed—Gallon or 
Johnson City, 


KUDZU 


Kudzu Plants—100 $2; 1,000 $15, postpaid, 
Noah Carroll, ove estville, Fla. 


OATS 


FF or Sale—F Fancy | recleaned Ful ghum oats 
$1 per bushel. F. A. Bush, Ric hland, Ga. 


For Sale—Choice 3ancroft. “Oats, ~70¢; res 
cleaned 75c bushel. F. A. Bush, Richland, 


Georgia. 














PEANUTS 
Seed Valencia Peanuts 6c pound. Lb. 
Woodard, Wilson, N. C. 


Red Spanish Peanuts of best quality, $1.25, 
R,. H. Kent, Dawson, Ga. 











Hand assorted Virginia Bunch and Veien- 
cia seed peanuts for sale. F. P. Latham, 
Belhaven, N. C, <n 

Seed Valencia Peanuts—Bushel $1.50. Gar- 
den size package by mail, 25c. Den’t send 
stamps. L. W. Edwards, Carthage, NC. 

Virginia and Spanish Seed Peanuts—Best 
selections. Soja beans, Write for prices. 
Raiford & Co., Peanut Specialties, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 











PEAS _ aera 
Mixed Pea: as $1. 45; Clay Peas $1.60. Null 
& Co., Maiden, N. C. ; 
Mr. Farmer—Sell me your peas. Ben J. 


Corey, Ayden, N. C. 
Sound, Mixed Peas—$1.2 
ear, High, Whiteville, N. C. 
Mixed Peas—Sound, $1.50 per 
Geor ge H. McKay, Maxton, N. C. 





5 per bushel Ose 





bushel, 


Iron, 





For Sale—The best peas, Brabham, 
Whippoorwill. Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga, 


Mixed Peas—Sound and clean, $1.25 per 
bushel. R. P. Gillespie, Hartsville, &. C. 

Peas—Clays and Blacks, $1.50 bushel. 
White blackeyes (edible), $1.90 bushel. R. 
Ridgeway, N. C. 

Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills and 
$1.50 per bushel, Clays, Blacks and other 
varieties $1.65. Sound stock in good bags. 
Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N. C. 


Have limited quantity celebrated i Brab- 
ham peas, pretty as a picture, pure as a 
virgin, sound as a dollar. $1.75 bushel, 
Very truly, Harry Dixon, Ellaville, Ga. 

For Sale—Sound mixed Clay 
Iron peas, 
and f.o.b. 
te ter, a. 

















Mixed 











peas, $1.15; 
$1.25; sacked in new burlap bags 
Sumter, S. Cc. J. H. Meyers, Sum- 

For, imme sdiate “ace -eptance e we e ‘are . filling or- or- 
ders for Clay peas at $1.30 per bushel}, f, 0. 
b. here. Better get busy quick! Quantity 
limited at this price. Luther Cobb & Co., 


| Culberson, N, C. 





We have a limited quantity of Warren’s 
extra early peas for sale at $2.50 a bushel, 
or 75c peck. These peas will mature two 
crops a season and have Prof, Massey’s full 
endorsement. O, W. Eaks, Rt. 1, Greenville, 
North Carolina. ; 





POTATOES 

For Sale—500 bushels Nancy 
potatoes. J. L. Tate, Norlina, N. 

Norton Yam Potatoes for planting, 50c per 
bushel. A. G. Marshall, Chadbourn, N. C. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Leading varieties. 
$1.50 per 1,000. C. W. Waughtel, Homeland, 
Georgia, 

Nancy 
for sale. 
Louise, Fla, 





= seed 











Hall and Porto Rico potato plants 
$1.50 per thousand, W. P. Birt, 


Nan cy Hall ‘and Triumph Potatoes— Bar- 








rel, $3.2 Newton Farm, Kings Mountain, 
North Carolina. 

Potato Plants—Now ready. Write for 
| price list. Pecanetta Plant Farms, North 
Charleston, S. C. 

Irish Potatoes—Lookout Mountain seed 
Irish potatoes. They are scarce. , Buy while 


you can get them, Ww. 
Georgia. 


“Early Triumphs’ — Yellow spin potato, 
Earliest known, best keepers, highest yield- 
ers. $3 per 3-bushel crate. Gordon Wilfong, 
Newton, N. 


Triumph and Queen Seed Sweet Potatoes; 
small, mostly from vine cuttings, $1 per 
bushel. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 


J. Josey, Americus, 








North Carolina, 

















a ee ee ee ee pete imtte Lenn 1m 


— 








‘Saturday, March 25, 1916] 


Field selected 
Yams, 80c. G. 
North Carolina. 


Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand. Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico. Southern Queen, Early Triumph, 
Pumpkin Yam. Guaranteed true to name, 
O, M. Bennett, Rebecca, Ga. 


For Sale—Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- 
tato plants—pure variety. Plants guaran- 
teed to be as represented, $1.50 per thous- 
and, C. B. Roberts, Graham, Fla, 


seed. Improved Norton 
H, Thompson, Chadbourn, 








Nancy Hall, Southern Queen and Porto 
Rico potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 20,000 
and up, $1.40 per 1,000. Reference, Ashburn 
Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, Triumph, Jersey, $1.50 per thousand. 
Ten years’ experience, Stock guaranteed 
the best. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla, 


Potato Plants—Triumph, Nancy Hall, Por- 
to Rico, $1.50 thousand, full count. Strong 
plants, prompt shipment guaranteed. J. B. 
Stuart Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 

Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph 
selected seed. Bedded from vine cuttings, 
$1.50 per 1,000. Count and delivery guaran- 
teed. H. A, Stewart, Bay Minette, Ala, 


Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Doo- 
ley Yam plants, $1.50 thousand; much lower 
price on large lots. Fine—ready now. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. , Chas. W. Miller, Plant 
City, Fla. 




















Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and 
Dooley Yam Plants—Finest stock, $1.50 
thousand; less on large lots. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write Chas. W. Miller, Plant 
City, Fla. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls, Porto 


Rico, Red and White Providence. Guaran- 
teed true to name; good pack prompt ship- 
ment, $1.50 per 1,000. Geo. R. Bascom, Or- 
lando, Fla, 

Seed Potatoes—Grown from vine cuttings, 
so sound and free from all rot, mixed Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico $1 per bushel. Also 
Brabham Peas, $2 per bushel, Welch Wil- 
bur, Newberry, S. C. 

Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy 
Halls, Porto Ricos, Southern Queens, Norton 
Yams and Hard Shells at $1.50 per thousand. 
Your order will receive prompt attention. S. 
J. Taylor, Amboy, Ga. 

















For Sale—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Tri- 
umph sweet potato plants. Ready to ship 
April ist. Price, $1.50 per thousand, f.o.b. 
the cars. Cash must accompany orders. B. 
T. Rape, Waldo, Florida. 





Early Triumph Sweet Potato Plants— 
Earliest, most productive, hardiest, short 


vines, most profitable. Price $1.50 per thous- 





and. Order now or send for circular, L. T. 
Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Early 
Triumph, Queens, Catawba and Pumpkin 
Yams, Advise us your wants and get our 
prices. Plants, $1.75 per 1,000 for May ship- 


ment. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Early Improved Tri: 
umph $1.50 per thousand. Satisfaction and 
full count guaranteed. Ready now for de- 
livery. Inquiries given prompt attention, 
Eagle Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Norton 
Yam, Georgia Buck, $1.25; Catawba Yam or 
Queen 90c per bushel. Eating and seed. 
Cheaper in large lots. J. L. Ingold, Grower 
and Shipper Hickory, N. C., Rt. 3 











Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and _ Porto 
Rico. Express, $1.50 thousand; mail, 25c 
hundred. Cash with order. , Order now for 


early shipments. First come first served, 
Springdale Farm, Box 298, Monroe, N. Cc, 
Sweet Potatoes—Southern Queen, Nancy 
Hall, Catawba Yam. Most productive, Fin- 
est quality. Select se®d $1 bushel; 3 bushel 





$2.50... Plants May to July, $1.40 thousand, 
5,000 up $1.25 thousand. Booking orders 
now. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. 





Seed Sweet Potatoes—Catawba Yam $2.75; 
Early Triumph $3.25; Nancy Hall $3.75 per 
three bushel crate. Plants $1.75 per thous- 
and for May shipment, Place your order 
early and save time and money. Terms, 
cash, Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 


Genuine Sweet Potato Plants—Porto Rico, 
Patesaw, Norton, Queen Yams, Negrochokes, 
and Spanish, $1.50 per 1,000. Reference: 
American National Bank. Square deal; hon- 
est count. Above prices f.o.b. express here, 
Will deliver by parcel post at $1.75 per 1,000. 
G. W. Smith, Cordele, Ga, 

Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, Triumphs, Dooley Yams, Providence 
and Pumpkin Yam. Ready for shipment af- 
ter April ist. Prices: By express $1.75 per 
thousand, 10,000 or more $1.60 per thousand, 
Get your order in now for an early crop, 
Jenkins Plant Co., Sumner, Ga. 




















at once. Fred M, Preston, Pine Castle, Flor- 
ida, 

Big lot Amoor River Privet at the lowest 
prices ever offered, L. A. Reynolds, Clem- 


For Sale—Nancy Hall Seed Sweet Potatoes 
at one dollar per bushel. Can fill orders any 
size. Order quick, O., W. Mone, Grifton, 
North Carolina, 


Chufas—South’s greatest hog feed. Has 
made 250 bushel per acre. Grow pork for 
three cents per pound. Write J. W. McGow- 
an, Vossburg, Miss. 





Sweet Potatoes—Triumph and Jersey 
Sweets, earliest, most prolific; $1 bushel; 
plants $1.50 thousand, Meridian College, 


Meridian, Miss. 


For Sale—Millions of Sweet Potato Plants 
—I grow all leading varieties, no waiting. 
safe delivery. Write for prices. M. E. Jolly, 
Hawthorne, Fla, a 

SUDAN GRASS 

Write for Circular and Prices on Certified 
Sudan seed. Durham Seed House, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Pure Sudan Seed—100 pounds, 
Less 10c, Free of Johnson grass. 
on experimental farm. 
Texas, 





























je pound, 
By grower 
Dr, Branham, Slaton, 





Pure, Recleaned Sudan Seed—Best quality. 
Inspected, no Johnson grass. Special price 
for quick orders $7 per 100 pounds, delivered 
your station. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. , B. E. Miller, Carlton, Texas. 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make $20—$100 | 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an acre on | 
seed, Biggest tonnage per acre of | 

| 
| 
} 
| 
} 





class say known. Wonderful drouth-resister, 
You never have to buy feed for your stock. 
As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 
profit. Get the only authoritive book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 


Packed full of valuable information for ev- 














ery farmer. Price 25c stamps.—David B. 
Clarkson, Robstown, Texas. 
TOMATOES 
Tomatoes—From finest seed, now ready. 
Livingston Globe, Earliana, 100 40¢; 500 
2 prepaid, Express, $1.25 1,000.~ Cab- |! 
bage 75c. Prompt shipments. Colonial Gar- | 
dens, Orlando, Fla. 
Tomato Plants—Ponderosa, Brimmer and 
Earliana, Bed plants, 10 cents per dozen; 


75 cents per 100. Potted plants, 40 cents per 
dozen; $3 per 100. Chinese Giant and Pimen- 
to peppers. Thos. Whisnant, Jr., 407 Tenth | 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 














Biggs Corn, $1.75. Brabham Peas $2 
bushel.—Steven Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 
Soy Beans, Field Peas—Selected stock, 


Prices low. J. H. Parker, New Bern, N. C. 


free catalog 





Preston’s plants—Send for 





mons, N. C. 

Ideal Cane Seed—For 1 acre 60c. I made 
210 gallons per acre after oats. R. L. Riv- 
ers, McFarlan, N. C. 





Personally selected Eden Gem Cantaloupe 


, fruit trees, 


| Mixed $1.30. 


| per 1,000; 10,000 lots, $1.40 per 1,000; 


| Porto 
| $1.50 per 


|} count, 





Finest Dahlia Bulbs and Plants—Salvia, 
Snapdragon, Pansy, Shasta Daisy, etc. Write 
for prices, Thos. Whisnant, Jr., 407 Tenth 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 











Strawberry Plants—50 varieties. Aspara< 
gus roots; prize seed corn, 109 bushels per 
acre. My 35-page fruit, seed and poultry 
catalog replete sent free with valuable infor- 
mation. John W. Hall, Marion Station, Md, 


The Howard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. C,, 


shade trees, evergreens, roses, 
shrubbery, hedging. Sell spray pumps, spray 








material. Agents for ‘‘Bates Steel Mule.”’ 
| Satisfaction or price refunded. The How- 
ard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. Cc, 

Field Peas—Mixed varieties $1.20; Iron 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans 
$1.85; Yellow Soja Beans $1.35 f. 0. b., load- 
ing station subject confirmation, Send 
your orders now before this contract is sold, 


| Ben, J. Corey, Ayden, N. C. 





Frostproof Cabbage Plants—$1 for 500, 
postpaid; 65c for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4 for 
$5,000; $7.50 for 10,000, by express. We 
have the Queen of Everbearing Strawberries 
and the Earliest Giant Strawberry. Free 
booklet. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 








Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam Dooley Yam 
and Triumph potato plants. Also all varie- 
ties tomato plants, ready March 15th. 


or more, $1.30 per 1,000. 


Cabbage plants 80c 
per 1,000. 


E. C. Motes, Plant City, Fla. 

May and June. 
Early Triumph, 
thousand $1.40. 
guaranteed, Cab- 
thousand. High 
B. Penny, 





Potato Slips during April, 
Rico, Nancy Hall, 
thousand, several 
Strong plants. Satisfaction 
bage plants at $1.25 per 
Crest Truck Farm. G. L. 
Raleigh, N. C., Rt, 





Potato 
Jersey 
care in 
growing 


Plants—Nancy Hall, 
Yam, and Triumph. I take 
growing my own seed. , I 

and packing and 
$1.50 per thousand; ready April 15. 
Ask for price in large quantities. I 
also tomato and pepper plants. J. 
Tifton, Ga, 


Porto Rico Seeded Ribbon Cane tecord 
700 gallons per acre, stalks multiply three to 
ten, grow twelve to sixteen feet high. Syrup 
very fine flavor, color light, almost like hon- 
ey. Fifteen pounds plant one acre, 
instructions furnished, seed 15¢ pound. Quan- 
tity limited, Order now. White & Gough, 
Lumberton, N. C. 

Genuine Frostproof Cabbage Plants——-Lead- 
ing varieties. All orders shipped day re- 
ceived. 500 postpaid $1. By express 1,000, 
$1.25; 5,000 and over $1 thousand. Leading 
varieties Sweet Potato plants ready after 
March 20th, $1.75 thousand. Lots 10,000 and 





special 
look after 
guarantee the 


T. Davis, 

















seed. Price by mail: 8 ounces 25c; pound | Over $1.60 thousand. , Booklet free. Postal 
$1.05. W. P. Henley, Johns, N. C. Plant Co., Adel, Ga, 
For Sale—Early Speckled Velyet beans Recleaned Amber and Orange Cane Seed 


$1.50 bushel. Yokohamas $1.90. Sudan grass 
Geo, M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 

Ten Scuppernong—James or Misch grape 
vines, prepaid for $1. Now is planting time. 
Southern Vineyard Co., Trotville, N. C. 


9e pound, 








Evergreen Amoor River Privet—1l!2 to 2 
feet clumps, 8c each. Plant now. Reynolds 
Nursery Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 











Whippoorwill, Clay peas $1.50. § 
seed $1.20. Here. Good bags. D. W. 
ander, Connelly Springs, North Carolina. 

For Sale—Field Peas and Chufas. Clean, 
sound field peas and chufas seed. Write for 
prices. Powell & Company, Vineland, N. C, 

For sale at close prices a few hundred 
bushels Chinese and 9%-Day Speckled Beans. 
Also all kinds peas. J. W. Woolfolk, Ft. 
Valley, Ga. 














Watson Melon Seed—From large select mel- 
ons, 40c per pound. Chufas 75c per peck. 
Many plants of all kinds. Prof. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 


Genuine 





Japanese Ribbon Cane Seed—75¢c 
gallon. Sudan grass, 15c pound. Mosby Pro- 
lific seed corn, $2 bushel. G. W. Parsons, 
Chewalla, Tenn. 





Nitrogen-Bacteria—For inoculating cow- 
peas, beans, clovers, ete. Acre $1; 5 acres 
$4, postpaid. Guaranteed fresh, Lockhart 


Laboratories, Atlanta, Ga. 
Potato and Pepper Plants—$1.50 1,000. To- 


mato, Eggplant, Onions, Beet, and Collard, 
$1.25. Cabbage, Lettuce, $1. Roses, Bulbs, 
ete. J. L. White, Homeland, Ga. 





Velvet Beans—We have early bunch, Yok- 











. s ohama, and Chinese Velvet Beans at prices 
—Te Ss sady 
1 at coon, "Now booking omer | You can afford to pay. Also Chufas. Farm. 
Nancy all, Porto Rico Early Triumph, | 278 =rocuce exchange, sy vester, Ga. 
Southern Queen, $1.60 thousand; ten thous- Strawberry Plants—$1.80 per 1,000. 300, 
and and over $1.50. Can ship promptly. | postpaid, for $1. Grape vines 10 cents each. 
Satisfaction guuaranteed. Reference: Ex- | Frostproof Cabbage Plants, $1 per 1,000. 
change Bank. H. A. Pitts, Cerdele Ga. John Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga, Tenn, 
yodbey’s Sweet Potato Plants—All lead- | Aroostook County Maine Grown Seed Ir- 
ing varieties $1.40 per 1,000. I will also give | ish Potatoes, $1.75 bushel; $4 per 150 pound 
to every customer a trial package of my | bag. Yellow Danver Onion Sets 75c peck; 
new seedling sweet potatoes, Godbey’s Gol- | $2.50 bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaff- 
den and Yellow Triumph. I have the oldest | ney, S. C 
and best equipped plant nursery in the = 
South. Catalog free. T. K. Godbey, inthe | Peas, Peas for Sale—Any variety; Irons 
Florida. and Brabhams a specialty; also common 
tunning Velvet beans and Early Speckle, or 
Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Dooley Yams, | Ninety Day Velvet beans. Write for prices. 
Porto Rico Yams, Early Triumph, Bunch | w. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 
Yellow Yams, short vine bunch yam, or | — eens —- 
Braswell’s Favorite. Old fashion yellow Cabage, Lettuce and Tomato Plants—Jer- 
yam, Parcel post or express prepaid. 2nd ]|sey and Charleston Wakefield, 75ce 1,000. 
zone, $1.75; 8rd zone, $1.85; 4th zone, $2, | Lettuce 15c 100. Early varietics Tomatoes, 
Ready April 15th. First come, first served, | 40c 100, postpaid. Plants guaranteed. Fry 
Nine prizes to be given away. R. S. Bras- | Plant Farm, Hickory, N. C. 


well, Pickens, Miss, 





Sweet Potato Plants—Improved Early Tri- 
umph, ready for shipment any time after 
March 15th. This is the earliest variety, 
heaviest producer and _ easiest to keep 
through the winter. We also have all oth- 
er leading varieties. Prices by express col- 
lect: $1.75 per thousand; 10,000 and over 
$1.60 per thousand. Get your neighbors to 
order with you and divide the express 
charges. The Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Ten million genuine Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, and Triumphs. Price, 500 
for $1.35; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid and insur- 
ed. By express 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid and 
insured. By express 1,000 for $1.75; 


10,000 at $1.60; 15,000 to 20,000 at $1.50 per 
1,000. Plants ready April 1. Prompt deliv- 
ery and good strong plants guaranteed. 


Write for a descriptive price list. Piedmont 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga., and Greenville, S. 


| White 


5,000 to | 


| tory 
Cc, | plants. 














Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 


Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples. 
Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 


lots. Delivered your Station. 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 
Scott’s Cleveland Cotton—First at Geor- 
gia Experiment Station 1915 out of 45 varie- 
ties. Also largest bolls of all Cleveland cot- 
ton tested. Extra select and graded seed 
at $1.50 bushel. Z. L. Scott, Concord, Ga. 
Blackeyed White Peas—Very prolific, 
through a long season $2 bushel. 
will peas, $1.40. Clays, $1.35; mixed, $1.30. 
Artichokes $1. Prices good through 
A. H. Simms, Jr., Pachuta, Miss. 


R. G, Stitt & 








bear 
W hippoor- 


season, 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—25c 100; 500, 


| for syrup, 





85c: 1,000, $1.50 postpaid. Express $1.25 
thousand; 5,000, $5; 10,000, $8.50. Satisfac- | 

plants guaranteed. Lettuce, strawberry | 
Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, Va. } 


$1 per bushel; 


Sugar Drip, for syrup, $2 
bushel, 75¢c peck. 


Japanese Ribbon cane seed 
6c pound. German Millet, Tennes- 
see grown, 5c pound. Dwarf Essex Rape 10c 
pound. , Sound Mixed Clay Peas, $1.25 bush- 
el; Brabham Peas, $1.45 bushel. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


Sweet Potato, Tomato and Pepper Plants 
—Porto Rico my specialty. Also Nancy Hall 
and Triumph. Deal with the grower for 
quick results and best plants. Price $1.50 
per thousand. Write for wholesale price. 
Can fill your order now. I guarantee all 
plants to arrive in growing condition, 
Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 


For Sale—Selected planting cotton seed, 
Simpkins Ideal 95c per bushel, Straughan or 
Pool’s Early Big Boll, $1 per bushel. ((The 
Three Bale per acre variety), Cooks Prolific 
(Best Variety) 95c per bushel. Cleveland 
Big Boll (Best Variety) 95¢ per bushel. All 
f. o. b., Smithfield, N. C. Write us for prices 
on all kinds of cotton seed or cowpeas. The 
Austin Stephenson Co., Smithfield, N. C. 


Genuine Frostproof Cabbage 
Twenty Million ready now. Any variety. All 
orders shipped day received. 500 postpaid, 
$1. By express, 1,000 $1.25. Lots 5,000 and 
over $1 _ thousand. Improved Early Tri- 
umph, White Providence, Nancy Hall, and 
Porto Rico potato plants ready after March 
15th. Prices $1.75 per thousand; lots ten 
10,000 and over, $1.60 thousand. Booklet 
free. Order early. Empire Plant Company, 
Albany, Ga, 











Plants— 





Now booking orders for sweet potato 
plants in the following varieties: Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, Dooly Yams, Bevis 60-day 
Yams, Triumph and Red Providence. Prices: 
One to five thousand $1.75; five to ten thous- 
and $1.60; ten thousand or over $1.50 We 
still have millions of “open field grown frost 
proof’ cabbage plants to sell at $1 per 
thousand. Book all orders early and not get 
disappointed. Acree Brothers, Department 
“S’’, Albany, Ga. 





Sweet Potato Plants and Vines, Frostproof 





! 
| 


Porto Rico, | 


have | 


planting | 


John | 





Cabbage Plants—Our potato vines are kept | 


green and growing all winter. 
are from highly improved, 
Made 590 bushels to the acre in fields. Set 
50 acres last year for market. Made 327 
bushels set after oats. One variety made No. 
1 potatoes in 45 days. Good, strong plants 
early. No unnecessary delay in shipping. 
Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000; Triumph $1.50 
1,000; Jersey $1.50 per 1,000; Doright or Nor- 


Our plants 
healthy seeds. 


ton Yam $1.50 per 1,000. 25,000 and up at 
$1.25 per 1,000. Cabbage plants 90c per 
1,000. Write for information on raising, 
banking and selling large crops, and what 
to fertilize with that is cheaper and better 
than potash, too. . & G W. Clark, 
Plant Farm, Thomasville Ga. 


| shir 
Prop, | 





(29) 457 


Potato Plants—Ready about April 15th. 
Early Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and 
Pumpkin \am, Five hundred $1; 1 to 10,000 


$1.75; 10,000 or more $1.60 per thousand. 
Cabbage Plants, any variety. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 500 $1; (parcel post paid); 


1,000 $1.25; 10,000 or more $1 per thousand. 
Your order appreciated, Prompt and careful 
attention assured. John H. Williams, Blak- 
ley, Ga. 





Peas for Sale—Farmers it will pay -you to 
plant peas and cut down your heavy fertil- 
izer bills. We offer pure, sound Iron peas at 
$1.50; pure, sound Cotton Patch peas at 
$1.75; Mixed peas at $1.25. Also a limited 
supply of very prolific blight resistant cot- 
ton seed at $1.25 per bushel. All f. o b. 
here. C, A. Ellerbe Co., Rembert, S. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Teachers—Let me tell you how to get a 
first-grade license. B. S. Holden, Ellijay, Ga. 


“Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
1,000, $4. Oakshore 


pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Poultry Farm, 

For Sale—Ten bushels nice Wonderful 
Peas. $14. Eight pure-bred young White 
Leghorn hens, $5. J. H. Rand, Garner, N. C. 

Closing Out Sale—‘‘White Rotary Sit 
Strate’’ Sewing Machineg. Write for special 
price. Marion Sewing Machine Co., Marion, 
North Carolina. 


Shell your seed peanuts with the 
Huston" Hand Peanut Sheller. 
vertisement elsewhere 
as Huston, 




















“Tom 
See my ad- 
in this issue. Thom- 
Henderson, Texas 

For Sale—Bee Hives, Beekeepers Supplies. 
$2.30 for best patent hive complete, ready 
for bees. Write for special price list. R0e- 
buck Gin Co., Roebuck, S. C. 

Buff Orpington Duck Eggs: White Orping- 
ton eggs (Kellerstrass). Registered Berk- 
pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed to all 
buyers. J. Dallas Morris, Ronda, N. C, 


Two high-bred Jersey bull calves and a 
few Poland-China gilts and young males, 
and Weekleys-Improved Seed Corn for sale, 
F. T. Meacham, Superintendent Iredell Test 
Farm, Statesville, N. C. 











Some of my quilt patterns are very odd 
and beautiful. I shall be glad to sell them 
to you at 25 cents each, , As I am sure I can 
please you. Won’t you give me a chance to 
send you one or more? Mrs, W. I. Zachary, 
Helena, Ga. 

















Special Magazine Offer—Write card for 
The Woman’s Home Companion, or Ameri- 
can Magazine for two years for two dollars, 
or both one year for two dollars. You may 
have sixty days to get up the two dollars; 
ask for catalog; it has my photograph on it. 
Chas. A. Pearson, Mgr. Pearson Magazine 








Agency, Wellford, S. C, 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
Three Hundred Envelopes neatly printed 
$1 Samples 2c. Sword Press, Culberson, 


% 
North Carolina, 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C, 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Peper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 

is honesty and busi r ibility, 




















Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A, 
Gr i sboro, N. C. 






Fc Sale—291 acres good farming land, 
well timbered, 4% miles from town, health- 


ful location, good water, good buildings, Ad- 
dress Box 32, Rt. 4, High Point, N. C. 


Money-making farms in Virginia, for sale, 
Now is a good time to buy. Good schools, 
roads, water and markets. Farm catalog 
free. L. W. Harris, Real Estate Exchange, 
Richmond, Va. 


For Sale—Fine 
farm 2% 





grain, grass and stock 
miles from good town, improved 
road, splendid dwelling and other buldings, 
Price $8,000. Write for particulars and de- 
scriptions of other farms. Jeffreys, Hester 
& Company, Chase City, Va. 

450 Acres—At Toano, Virginia, on Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R. R., half way between Rich- 
mond and Newport News—best potato and 
melon section of Virginia—fine truck and 
farm land—i00 acres in cultivation, 50 acres 
clover, Close to graded schools, high school, 
stores and churches, A. W. Jennings, Toano, 
Virginia, 








1,600 Acres—Finest land in Craven County, 
North Carolina. Nine miles west of Newbern 
on Norfolk Southern R. R., bordering state 
highway and two county roads—clay subsoil, 
black sandy loam top—suitable for tobacco, 
yeotton, corn, etc. P. Hammer, Franklin 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

For Sale—100-acre farm in Mecklenburg 
County, Va., in high state of cultivation; five 
room dwelling; necessary out-buildings; 
good well of water; wire fences, etc. About 
60 acres cleared, balance in pine and origi- 





nal oak. Eight miles from railroad, con- 
veniently located, good roads and schools, 
Price $2.500. J. W. Nash, Owner, Black- 


stone, Va. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 





One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three 
months, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions, 
if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; 
three years, $2; five years, $3. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





Seed That’s Fit For Planting 


eraaks 


c 





Our 1916 Catalog is now ready for mail- 
ing and we want you to have it. It de- 
scribes and prices all seed for the Farm, 
Field and Garden, including Watermelon Seed, 
Cow Peas, Soja and Velvet Beans, Peanuts, 
Potatoes, Chufas, and Artichokes, Improved 
Seed Corn, Seed for Forage Crops, Clover 
Grasses, etc. 


CURRY-ARRINGTON CO. 
Box 136 ROME, GA. 








OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago, Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





TO EITHER OFFICE. 


SECOND-CLASS 
MINGHAM, ALA., UND ER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


COMMUNICATIONS pea yw OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
ERED A AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 


MATTER 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in ‘advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more, Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


25 cents. Long- 





yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year P A hree 
if sent together, all for $2 


for $1.50 


club of t 





send in your renewal, 
and properly corrected on your label. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, 
16,’ means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 
it requires about ten days to have this date changed 


Please advise 


date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


printed thus, 


“John Doe, 
1916, etc, 


31 Dec. 
After you 


us promptly if the label 





after the transaction complained of; 


advertiser, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We. WILL positively make good the 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
that our liability shall cover only 

purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 

“IT am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries,” 


loss susta 


ined by any subscriber 


in The Progressive 


the 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











most skilled mechanics. 
at low operating cost. 


Fert Valley 


How Can I KNOW I Am Buying 
THE BEST COTTON GINNING MACHINERY? 


INCE 1876—40 years—Georgia Centennial Cotton Gins and 
Presses have been built of the highest grade material and by the 
They are especially designed to give service 


Break-Downs and heavy operating expenses eat up profits, especially 
if your plant is located far from points of supply and repair. 
ginning machinery and you will get the biggest profits. 

The Georgia Centennial Ginning System guarantees you a 
combination of the highest efficiency and greatest dependability. 
will look into the Cemtennial you will not be satisfied with any other 
system. Write us for complete information. 


Georgia Agricultural Works 


Buy the best 


If you 


Georgia 














hour. Don’t injure the nuts. 


THOMAS HUSTON 2 





ANOTHER PEANUT PROBLEM SOLVED 


with the “Tom Huston’? Hand Peanut Sheller. 
ful; weighs only twenty pounds, shells two bushels per 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Convert your idle time into cash introducing this in your 
locality. Price only $4.50. State variety wish to shell. 
more than one variety, extra shelling plates $1.00 each. 


HENDERSON, 


Wonder- 


If 


TEXAS 








ALABAMA FARM LANBS 
FOR SALE... 


E. W. GREEN REALTY CO. 
GADSDEN, ALABAMA 








EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! EGGS! 


We have the greatest layin atrain of White Leghorns 
im the South. Look up our ial Record at the first 
Missouri egg-laying contest, ae a pen of our Lag: 
horns laid over six times their own weight in eggs. 
made aclean sweep at the Georgia State Fair. Sold 
cock bird for $150, which is probably the highest . 
ever paid for a Southern-bred bird Largest White L ty a 
horn farm in the Southern States. A licensed A. P. A. 

yo in pereenss nants of the plant. Write for cata- 
It’s free ALLWOOD POULTRY FAR 


on ~ Columbus, Ga. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING from, qalty Write 
Rocks, White W 
dottes, Fawn and White and Fishels White maaaae 
Ducks. At Statesville on six entries won four firsts, one 
third and Gold Medal. Write for mating list and win- 
nings. W. B. COULTER, Gonnelly Springs, N.C. 





BARRED, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or 
pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 
Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $3. 


Poultry Department, A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


HUSTLER 


led. Circular 29-F 


HUSTLER 


— 
“*HUSTLER’’ 
Machinery is Guaranteed 
Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 


gives full particulars. 
PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first class Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
or and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, cei!- 
ing, mouldings, etc. 
Guaranteed to do 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


and Columbia, S. €. 
Address Nearest Point. 





MARYLAND 
FARM S. C. 


15 prepai 





GEO. M. SMITH, 


BUFF LEGHORN EGGS 


from Lowey winning stock as good as the best, $1.50 per 


R. F. D. 4, LAUREL, MISS. 


The Prisoner of Zenda 


| (Concluded from page 20, this issue) 


“That picture in the paper——” 
said. 
| “Well, what of it? It shows that 
| the king of Ruritania and your hum- 
| ble servant are as like as two peas.” 

My brother shook his head. 

“T suppose so,” he said. “But I 
should know you from the man in the 
photograph.” 

“And not from the picture in the 
paper?” 

“T should know the photograph 
from the picture: the picture’s very 
like the photograph, but 

“Well?” 

“It’s more like you, 
er. 

My brother is a good man and true 
—so that, for all that he is a married 
man and mighty fond of his wife, he 
should know any secret of mine. But 
this secret was not mine, and I could 
not tell it to him. 

“T don’t think it’s so much like me 
as the photograph,’ said I boldly. 
“But anyhow, Bob, I won’t go to 
Streksau.” 

“No, don’t go to Strelsau, Rudolf,” 
said he. 

And whether he suspects anything, 
or has a glimmer of truth, I do not 
know. If he has he keeps it to him- 
self, and he and I never refer to it. 
And we let Sir Jacob Borrodaile find 
another attache. 

Since all these events whose his- 
tory I have set down happened I have 
lived a very quiet life at a small house 
which I have taken in the country. 
The ordinary ambitions and aims of 
men in my position seem to me dull 
and unattractive. I have little fancy 
for the whirl of society, and none for 
the jostle of politics. Lady Burlesdon 
utterly despairs of me; my neighbors 
think me an indolent, dreamy, unso- 
ciable fellow. Yet Iama young man; 
and sometimes I have a fancy—the 
superstitious would call it a presenti- 
ment—that my part in life is not yet 
altogether played; that, somehow and 
some day, I shall mix again in great 
affairs, I shall again spin policies in a 
busy brain, match my wits against my 
enemies’, brace my muscle to fight a 
good fight and strike stout blows. 
Such is the tissue of my thoughts as, 
with gun or rod in hand, I wander 
through the woods or by the side of 
the stream. Whether the fancy will 
be fulfilled I cannot tell—still less 
whether the scene that, led by mem- 
ory, I lay for my new exploits will be 
the true one—for I love to see myself 
once again in the crowded streets of 
Strelsau, or beneath the frowning 
keep of the castle of Zenda. 

Thus led, my broodings leave the 
future, and turn back on the past. 
Shapes rise before me in long array— 
the wild first revel with the king, the 
rush with my brave tea table, the 
night in the moat, the pursuit in the 
forest: my friends and my foes, the 
people who learned to love and honor 
me, the desperate men who tried to 
kill me. And, from amid these last, 
comes one who alone of all of them 
yet moves on earth, though where I 
know not, yet plans (as I do not 
doubt) wickedness, yet turns wo- 
men’s hearts to softness and men’s to 
fear and hate. Where is young Ru- 
pert of Hentzau—the boy who came 
so nigh to beating me? When his 
name comes into my head I feel my 
hand grip and the blood move quicker 
through my veins; and the hint of 
Fate—the presentiment—seems to 
grow stronger and more definite, and 
to whisper insistently in my ear that 
I have yet a hand to play with young 
Rupert; therefore I exercise myself 
in arms, and seek to put off the day 
when the vigor of youth must leave 
me. 


he 


said my broth- 


One break comes every year in my 
quiet life. Then I go to Dresden, and 
there Iam met by my dear friend and 
companion Fritz von Tarlenheim. 
Last time his pretty wife Helga came, 
and a lusty crowing baby with her. 
And for a week Fritz and I are to- 
gether, and I hear all of what falls out 
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in Strelsau; and in the evenings, as 
we walk and smoke together, we talk 
of Sapt, and of the king, and often of 
young Rupert; and, as the hours grow 
small, at last we = speak of Flavia. For 
every year Fritz carries with him to 
Dresden a little box;-in it lies a red 
rose, and round the stalk of the rose 
is a slip of paper with the words writ- 
ten: “Rudolph—Flavia—always.” And 
the like I send back by him, That 
message, and the wearing of the 
rings, are all that now bind me and 
the Queen of Ruritania. For—nobler 
as I told her, for the act—she had fol- 
lowed where her duty to her country 
and her House led her, and is the wife 
of the king, uniting his subjects to 
him by the love they bear to her, giv- 
ing peace and quiet days to thousands 
by her self-sacrifice. There are mo- 
ments when I dare not think of it, but 
there are others when I rise in spirit 
to where she ever dwells; then I can 
thank God that I love the noblest 
lady in the world, the most gracious 
and beautiful, and that there was 
nothing in my love that made her fall 
short in her high duty. 

Shall I see her face again—the pale 
face and the glorious hair? Of that 
I know nothing; Fate has no hint, my 
heart no presentiment. I do not 
know. In this world, perhaps—nay, it 
is likely—never. And can it be that 
somewhere, in a manner whereof our 
flesh-bound minds have no apprehen- 
sion, she and I will be together again, 
with nothing to come between us, 
nothing to forbid our love? That I 
know not, nor wiser heads than mine. 
But if it be never—if I can never hold 
sweet converse again with her, or 
look upon her face, or know from her 
her love, why, then, this side the 
grave, I will live as becomes the man 
whom she loves; and for the other 
side I must pray for a dreamless 
sleep. 

(The End.) 





Pecan Planting in North Carolina 


CCORDING to W. N. Hutt, Chief 

of the Division of Horticulture, 
there is at present a remarkable in- 
terest in North Carolina in the plant- 
ing of pecans. “This,” says Mr. Hutt, 
“is doubtless due to the behavier of 
the grafted and budded sorts (named 
varieties) which have been planted 
in the last few years. 

“Experience with seedling pecans 
has led to the belief that all pecan 
trees are very slow in coming into 
bearing, and if one planted a pecan 
tree he need not look for a crop until 
a generation had passed. On account 
of this belief it was a distinct sure 
prise to those who had planted nam« 
ed varieties to find in five or six years 
that their trees were beginning to 
bear nuts. Next year there werd 
more of them, usually a few pounds, 
This was certainly encouraging, es< 
pecially as the nuts were double the 
size of ordinary seedlings and readily 
sold for much higher prices than had 
ever been received for seedling nuts. 
This has led to increased planting of 
pecans in sections where named va- 
rieties have been under observation. 

“For the Coastal region of North 
Carolina the best varieties are 
Stuart, Schley, Moneymaker, and 
Mantura. 

“For the Piedmont region I would 
recommend for small home plantings 
Stuart, Moneymaker, and Indiana. 

“For the Mountain region I would 
not recommend the planting of pe- 
cans, except the hardy Indiama varie- 
ties—Indiana, Busseron, and Major, 
for trial only. 

“For the Piedmont and Mountain 
regions I would recommend the 
planting of English walnuts, worked 
on stocks of the native black wal- 
nut.” 





PRECISE 


The proof reader on a small Middle West- 
ern daily was a woman of great precision 
and extreme propriety. One day a reporter 
suc ceeded in getting into type an item about 
“Willie Brown, the boy who was burned in 
the West End by a live wire,”’ 

On the following day the reporter found 
on his desk a frigid note asking: “Which is 
the west end of a boy? : 

It took only an instant to reply: “The 
end the son sets on, of course,”—-Exchange. 
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The Wide-awake Girls Learn About 
Eggs 


(Concluded from‘page 18, this issue) 


and scarcely know it if it is 
through a strainer,” said one. 

“It’s coagulated, or set, by hot wa- 
ter (134 to 160 degrees Fahrenheit), 
or heat, and it need not be boiling wa- 
ter either.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Margaret, “that’s 
a good thing to know, for some peo- 
ple have their boiled custards curdle 
by making them too hot or their bak- 
ed custard separate by having the 
oven hotter than simmering tempera- 
ture. Anything else?” 

“Albumen is c6agulated by mineral 
acids and dissolved by vegetable 
ones.” 

“That’s a good point,” said Aunt 
Margaret, “because it teaches us that 
we might get indigestion from eating 
artificial vinegar with eggs, but that 
cider vinegar or fruits help to digest 
the egg. The exception to the veg- 
etable acid is cream of tartar. Any- 
thing else?” 

“In my chemistry we learn that al- 
cohol makes eggs hard to digest,” said 
Bessie, 

“That’s a good point, too,” was the 
answer. “You see, boys and girls, you 
would not be likely to take whiskey 
or wine with an egg, but you might 
take a patent medicine somewhere 
about the same time. Patent medi- 
cines are good to avoid at any time, 
but certainly so in the presence of 
eggs.” 

“Let us forget the building value of 
the egg and consider the fuel value. 
Is it greater in the yolk or white?” 

“The yolk,” said several. 

“Yes,” said Miss Margaret, “a pound 
of white contains 245 calories, while 
the same-of yolk has 1,650. It contains 
sulphur, which promotes the chemical 
changes in foods and assists osmosis 
(the diffusion of fluids through the 
membranes); iron, without which our 
red blood corpuscles would be weak; 
calcium or lime, for the bones; phos- 
phorus, without which young tissue 
could not grow; and many other ele- 
ments. It contains fats also—palmi- 
tin a semi-solid fat, stearin, or solid 
at ordinary temperature, and olein, a 
liquid fat. They are in the form of an 
emulsion, therefore, broken up and 
very easily digested.” 

“How are eggs most easily digested, 
Miss Margaret?” 

“Well, the lightly cooked egg stays 
in the stomach 134 hours, the raw egg 
2% hours, the hard-boiled one 4 
hours, while the hard-fried egg will 
take from 5 to 7 hours, often taking 
more energy from the body than it 
gives. [If you want a hard-boiled egg, 
then simmer it for at least 40 minutes 
and it will be a cooked egg and, if 
well chewed, will be fairly easily di- 
gested.” 

“Suppose the egg were poached or 
baked?” 

“The same principle holds good. If 
cooked below boiling temperature, it 
digests casily; if cooked above it, it 
toughens. Raw eggs are particularly 
good for one who has an inflamed 
stomach.” 

“No one has told us yet what an 
egg really is. Suppose you describe 
it, John, as thought you were asked to 
describe the map of Africa.” 

“The shell is lime (93 per cent cal- 
cium carbonate),” he replied. “On 
the outside of it is a little gelatine 
substance that protects the egg. In- 
side of the shell are two very tender, 
silky membranes, one lining the shell; 
the other covering the yolk. Inside 
the second membrane is the white of 
the egg in layers. Through these are 
two little tough, coiled fibres, that 
float the germ-cell and keep the yolk 
and white stable.” 


“T always thought that little thing 
that got into my mouth was the 
germ,” interrupted one of the chil- 
dren. 

“No, indeed, unless the germ were 
devéloped and the egg bad you would 
not feel it in your mouth. Would she, 
John?” 


put 


“No,” he said, “the germ is on the 
top of the yolk against the white ; it’s 
the tiny dark-looking spot that 
scarcely shows in the perfectly fresh 
egg. This is called the embryo, and 
furnishes the yolk nutritive material 
for the early development of the 
chick, the white being used later. The 
yolk has a tiny membrane about it. 
We saw it under the microscope and 


it is 
web.” 

“Who will tell me how many hens’ 
eggs there are to a pound?” 

“About nine.” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “that makes 
one egg weigh about 1 7-9 ounces; the 
guinea’s egg weighs about 1% ounces; 
a duck’s egg 2% ounces and a goose’s 
egg 6 ounces.” 


as wonderful as the spider’s 
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A YOUNG BUSINESS FARMER 


(Boys’ Prize Letter) 


BOUT four years ago father gave 

me a cotton patch. It was rather 
small but I worked it well and cleared 
$5. I put it out at 6 per cent interest. 
The next year I did not have a patch, 
but the third year [ had about an 
acre. The drouth cut it off consider- 
ably, but I cleared $15 on it, making 
a total of $20 from the two patches. 

Father sold me an acre of land for 
$10. I then took the other $10 and 
bought six Stuart and six Pabst pe- 
can trees which I set out on the acre. 
I also put peach trees between the 
pecan trees. 

We take The Progressive Farmer 
and I think it is just fine. Although 
we have tried several other farm pa- 
pers I don’t think any touch The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


TI expect to make me some money 
this year and with it purchase some 
pure-bred hogs. I like the Duroc-Jer- 
seys best. I am making a crop my- 
self of about 12 acres this year. 

I go to school at Glennville. It is a 
small school but we have a splendid 
teacher. I am 16 years old and am in 
the ninth grade. 

CHAS. S. FARIS. 

Pittsview, Ala. 





AN INTERESTING AUTOMOBILE 
TRIP 


(Girls’ Prize Letter) 


WILL tell you about a trip we 

made last summer. We _ started 
from home on Thursday. We ate din- 
ner at Fairburn, about 20 miles this 
side of Atlanta. Our next stop was 
at College Park at my aunt’s. After 
resting we went on io Atlanta. I saw 
the Federal Prison, the Cyclorama, 
and several parks. Also the old en- 
gine (General) which played an im- 
portant ‘part in the war. It looked as 
if it were nearly all wood. We then 
went to the home of one of my 
friends for supper. Then we went up 
town and saw the city all ablaze with 
electric lights. It surely was pretty: 
we saw several picture shows before 
going to my aunt’s to spend the night. 
The next morning we went up in 
some of the high buildings (one of 
them was eighteen stories high). We 
could see all over town and Stone 
Mountain a long way off. We left 
Atlanta at 10 o’clock for Chattanooga. 
We ate dinner at a nice cool spring 
near Rome. We passed through some 
pretty valley farms... Arriving at 
Chickamauga Park about dark, we 
spent the night there. The next morn- 
ing we rode for two hours through the 
Park. The old cannon were standing 
just as they were in the war. The log 
houses were still standing with many 
bullets imbedded in them. There were 
so many monuments that it would 
take days to see them all. 

From Chickamauga we went through 
Chattanooga to Lookout Mountain. 
We spent about three hours on top 
of the mountain. It was a clear day, 
and with the help of field glasses we 
could see several states, and the Ten- 
nessee River for miles. We left 
Chattanooga at five o’clock that after- 
noon, spending’ the night at Fort 
Payne, Ala. We started for home 
early the next morning, making short 
stops at Attalla, Alabama City, Gads- 
den, and Anniston. At Gadsden we 
saw Noccolula Falls on Black River. 
The water falls 90 feet. We spent a 


couple of hours with some of our re- 
lations near Oxford that I had never 
seen before. 

We reached home at eight o’clock 
Sunday evening. We were tired but 
had had a good time. Papa, Mamma, 
Brother and I made the trip in 
our Ford car. Our total expense, in- 
cluding everything from the time we 
left home till we got back was $14. 
We traveled 492 miles, and never even 
had a puncture. 

Now, girls, if your father has a car, 
get him to take all the family on a 
trip and see what a great time you 
will have. 

CORDIE AVERY. 

Stroud, Ala. 





The Interscholastic League 


THINK the Interscholastic League 

is one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the schoot. The league in 
our county meets the first Sat- 
urday in April of every year. Its 
main features are debates, declama- 
tions, and essays. In athletics we 
have races, pole vaulting and jump- 
ing. We also have the = spelling 
contests. Basketball is also a main 
feature. I entered the declamation 
contest last year but was defeated. I 
shall enter again this year and hope 
to have better success. 

Each school in the county pays an 
entrance fee of one dollar which ad- 
mits them to all the contests. This is 
a small sum compared to the amount 
of good that is done by these meets 
or leagues. 

Every contestant must bring up his 
school work before he is allowed to 
compete. The winner of our county 
gets to go to another county and 
speak, and if he wins there he gets to 
go to Austin. 

GRAHAME SOWELL. 

Archer City, Texas. 





A Message to Southern Boys — 
WAS born in the South, and while 
now in New Jersey, I want to say 

to the boys of the South, that the 


farmers of the North have but one 
advantage of you. That is, land here 
is so high in price that they do not 
have as many acres to spread manure 
on as you do, therefore they get it on 
thicker. 

The curse of the South has been too 
many acres and we are glad to note 
that you are drawing in a little and 
improving a few acres at a time by 
getting it stuffed with humus. 

Will say in conclusion to the boys, 
stick to the farm. Anybody can quit, 
but it takes a man to stay. Stay by 
the old farm and remember the farm 
is what you make it. And above all 
things, read The Progressive Farmer 

ven if you have to sell hickory nuts 
and subscribe for it yourself. 

J. H. WILLIAMSON 

Asbury Park, N. J. 





Likes Our Prizes 


AM glad to see the big prizes of- 
fered in The Progressive Farmer, 
for Progressive Farmer boys and girls. 
It is the biggest encouragement for 
club members I have ever seen. If 
the next generation of Southern 
farmers don’t make a success it won't 
be The Progressive Farmer’s fault. 
VANCE MARTIN. 
Ford, Va. 





ALREADY GONE 


the matter, Bobby?” 
“Please, Auntie, I don’t like my 
“Well, dear, don’t eat it.” 

“But, Auntie, I have eaten it.’’—Exchange. 


“What's 
cake.”’ 


(31) 459 


Business Talks 


J. A.MARTIN 














THE “BEATEN PATH” 
T WAS 
write a 


Emerson who 
better book, 
make a 


neighbor, 


said that if a 
preach 
better 
though he 


woods, the 


man 
a. better 
mouse-trap 
build 
will 


ser- 
than 
house in 
make a beaten 


mon or 
his 
the 
path to his door. 


his 
world 
Some time ago, we 
letter from Mr. J. H. 
Patk,N.-.d. 

“Please enclosed check for $1 for 
Which you will please send me your paper. IL 
saw in The Rural New Yorker that you 
were one of the few farm papers honest 
enough to refuse dishonest advertising; 
therefore, I wish to be -one of you.” 

TBhe Rural New Yorker is a splendid great 
paper published in New York City. It is ed- 
ited by men who are fearless and honest and 
square and who have been as unsparing in 
their fight against crooked advertisers as 
have been Dr, Butler and Dr. Poe. Mr. Col- 
lingwood, ‘the Editor, is loved by the farm- 
ers who read his paper because they know 
they can trust him. 


received the following 
Williamson, of Asbury 


find 





AH—H—HERE’S A POET 
NE swallow may not make summer time, 
but I claim a letter like the foltowing 
makes the writer a poet: 
“The Progressive Farmer; long may she live, 
And through her columns the farmer give, 
The essence of all that is true and good 


That a fruitful land may be what it 
should. 


That the farmers life mean more than hay 
Or cotton, or corn but may each day 
Add some kind thought or deed well done 
That will aid mankind or men to come.” 
Thus warbled Mr, B. Crawford, of Summit, 
Miss., on 17, till in his ecstasy he 
threw himself off his perch, 
and said, “Enclosed 
from old subscriber 
tion,”’ 


February 
hit the ground 
find four bits and card 
for renewal subscrip- 

Such songs as his are sweeter to me than 
Caruso’s sobbing or John McCormack’s sil- 
ver-tongue, I’m never too busy to read such 
letters and wish our readers 
bury me alive beneath them. 


would try to 





GUARD AGAINST SORE SHOULD- 


ITH the approach of spring work the 

careful farmer will look wéll to the con- 
dition of his horses. Like himself, they have 
probably not worked very hard for several 
months and they likely to be soft. A 
day’s hard work to the man not accustomed 
to it means and muscles and 
the same thing applies to the horse. 

When the spring work begins on the farm 
the horses will be fat, and while they may 
feel good for a day or two, heavy work will 
surely reduce them to a eondition of stiffness 
that will reaily decrease their working pow- 
er. Especially is this likely the case 
around the shoulders and the neck. The hard 
collar used tast fall may not fit at all this 
spring, because the has gained addi- 
tional flesh. The first day’s work will bruise 
the shoulders neck, and 
even Cause a sore, 

It is therefore essential that the farmer 
well to the the collar hangs, see 
that there are no rough spots on it and that 
it fits well, 


are 


aching bones 


to be 


horse 


tender and may 


look way 
After a few day's work the sur- 
plus flesh will be gone, the shoulders harden 
and the horse will not suffer. 

Many find it very beneficial 
pad the collars for spring work. There 
a number of the 
the 
team 


farmers to 
are 
market 
use of 
not only 
collar sores that 
working for sev- 
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from 


price and often 
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prevent 
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will 
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actually 

days, 


from 
will their 
eral 


GREAT HEREFORDS FOR THE 
SOUTH 

HE sale of Hereford cattle 

T Whittenberg Brothers, 
Tri-State 

March 30, 


to be made by 
Vienna, Ill., at the 
Memphis, Tenn, 

splendid oppor- 
tunity for the South to get useful cattle in 
thrifty condition, that have been in 
the South long enough to be acclimated. By 
sale day 70 of been in 
Mississippi The 
oppor- 
wishing to purchase a 
, Of the great 
number of cows in this sale nearly half will 
calves at foot that will go free with 
dams lot. The best blood lines 
of the Hereford breed runs through this 
stock. Lad, Prime 
Lad 9th, East Lynn, Corrector, 
prover, the $10,000 Dale and 
$9,000 Perfection, represented in 
reasonably 
supplied with the 


Fair 
1916, 


Grounds, 


offers a 


good, 


106 head will 
about thre¢ 
offered also 


one 


have 
for months, 
large number 
tunity to 
large 


gives an 
any 
number, like a carload, 
have 
their as one 
Descendants of Prime 
Java of Im- 
Columbus, his 
this 
certain 
kind ihey 
ar Tie 
breeder, is 


son, 
great 
that 


want, 


sale. It is also 
all can be 
out of so 
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ring this sale 


large a number, 
Hereford 


and it is 


B. Sotham, 1oted 


mane 


advertised in 
Farmer. 
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BIGGER V-C CROPS MEAN BIGGER PROFITS! 
That’s the story in a nut shell as you will find it told by words 


and pictures in these free V-C Crop Books. 


Better Paying 


Crops! That’s what every farmer is after, not increased acreage 
but increased Crops and Profits. In these Books you will find 
an abundance of proof showing just how Bigger Crops and 


Bigger Profits have been made by the V-C way 
of Greater Prosperity on thousands of farms. 
Every one of these remarkable Books was written by a 


practical Farmer who discovered how to get the most out of 
each foot of land, for he made a life study of Soils and Crops. 


Not even the Government of the United States has 
ever issued such an elaborate, valuable and complete 
set of books as these for Free distribution among 
the Farmers of this land.. So, while they last 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON NOW AND SUCH BOOKS AS 
YOU HAVE CHECKED WILL BE SENT YOU FREES" 


A SO a A SS OS OE SO OD OO 
Rut 7 owt q 
FREE V-C COUPON 
CROP BOOK DEPT. — V-C FERTILIZERS 
Box 1616. Richmond, Va. 

Without cost or obligation send me Free Illustrated 
Crop Books as per my check marks ( ¥) in spaces 
below: 

-»» ALFALFA -.-- LAWNS 
+++» BARLEY «--»-MILLET 
+... BERRIES ooo NUTS 
...-CITRUS FRUITS -ee OATS 
-..-CLOVER -..-RICE 
eeeeCORN coo okt ¥ ES 
-.»-COTTON .-- SHRUBS 

§ Fertilizer Text Book ....SORGHUM 
**** “Making Soil and ... STRAW- 

Crops Pay More’ BERRIES 

e+ee- FLORIDA 5 

TRUCKS .«. SUGAR CANE 

FLOWERS .--- TOBACCO 
._..FRUITS -.-- TREES (Shade) 
...-GRASSES (forHay) *‘''VEGETABLES 
...-HAY «-»- WHEAT 
Name .cccccccccccccce scccecacccccccccevescesess 

AGGreSS. ccccccccccccrcer+seccceccccccceveees 
Dealer. cccccccccccccccccccsacccccceseesesceseces 

GAPORB ocr cccccccsrcvccsccivccsoctesceseeasese 
i oo om 

















